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ABSTRACT 



This introduction to and overview of the series of training 
modules was developed to assist school personnel in implementing the 
Instructional Support Team (1ST) process. Although each module covers a 
specific aspect of training, each is interconnected and dependent upon an 
understanding of the purposes behind 1ST and the way the 1ST process 
functions. The manual is in four parts. Part 1, "Understanding the 
Instructional Support Team Process," focuses on 1ST training objectives, 
general and specific purposes of 1ST, degree of need, fading out 1ST 
services, and key personnel. Part 2, "Understanding How the 1ST Process 
Functions, " looks at phases of the 1ST process including hypothesis forming, 
verifying, outcomes, and documentation. Part 3 covers "How 1ST Functions for 
Students with Disabilities." Part 4, "The Use of Coaching and Guided Practice 
in Instructional Support Training, " explores goals and effectiveness of staff 
development and the definition and value of coaching. The specific objective 
of each part is outlined, along with activities and key points; overheads are 
used to illustrate the process. Each part includes references and support 
materials. The final section provides masters for all the overheads used in 
the training manual . (ND) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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ORIENTATION 

to the 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

SUPPORT TEAM 
PROCESS 



PREPARATIONS 

FOR 1ST TRAINING 



Materials 

A series of training modules h ^ s s ^®®g^ e Yaa^ e (?s^ a p?ocess h0 Althoug^ each 
implementing the Instructional Support Team t ISO P connected ^ 

'^s^ts^vssssts ■” “ ** 

process. 

funaic^s °^cife ^rate^s^d^^Mn^e 1 ta^ht ^in^thV olheMraining 
modules. These modules are: 

Collaboration/team building 
Curriculum-based assessment 
Instructional adaptations 
Effective interaction patterns 
Student assistance strategies 
Instructional evaluation 

. gufded* and "n^n" K *** 

needs and skills of the individual 1ST members. 

Each completed module contains a "an^s^For 0 ^convTniemXlnce 
overhead transparencies) and P ar ^ipa identif j ed as p-j P2, etc, and in the 
the pages in .the parti Straining should use 

rfrainX manual^ 'indSs being trained" should use the part, c, pants 

manual. 



Su pplies & Media 

Each training module requires the use o, an overhead p rojrtor and screen, a 
VCR and large television monitor, and ^ blackboard, butcher 

supplies used periodically during tra 9 • easel, and clear 

caper, wide mouth marking pens, masking tape, 
transparencies and marking pens for transparencies. 
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Supplemental Resources 



Trainers' manuals were designed t0 ^ 3 C P t|vlties P x ra iners are to use their 
highlighting key points. con , c ®P t * ' ^uch emphasis should be placed on a 
professional judgement as to u *L ed t0 re f e r to and to use the 

feer^^ 

stol suclfitems with felloi^trainers and with members of Instruotional Support 
Teams. 



Room Arrangements 

The Instructional Support Team c ° nc ®PlJ s wo?k best when 
collaborative/problem-solving process. nractice this process under 

the seating allows team me ™ b J s for this 

betow Ch Th1y P ?ace b the screen'during general instruction and rotate 1/4 turn to 
face each other during problem-solving activities. 



Screen 
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BRIEF HISTORY 
OF 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 



Overhead 1 {Traditional Approaches) 
(P2) 



Classroom teachers have always been challenged and 
with students who act disruptively. 

£MMi 

create separate programs for them Attem^ formal 

", - 

categories. The in^itutionaliza,, on of ^XeToled the criteria for 

studenfse'lecUon and professional training. ]J* ^j*Je? due pSceS 

»Mrs.“«s ; i sa»5 ku -- ■&»« 

been established. 

»«-^rSSS 

™£WKoveS 

increasing numbers o^udenUTte JS"ed services leaving them suspended 
in classroom programs with teachers uncertain h °* ' h of ^ uH ^ 

programs^c^ated 5S Cn^Wang.Wpg 

rnslm^n was 6 possible and where students may have been able to ach,eve 
and succeed if given the proper support. 



Aware of the problems of in , 1988 

Governor’s Task Force on the Education ma(je ^ig^ie to students 

formally recommended education. This effort 

before being considered ^ ^ ^Q aHty Education Initiatives sponsored by 
spawned the creation of a number of £«"J^ n|a Department of EduC at.on. 
the Bureau of Special Educahon of the V C | assroom assessment and 

These initiatives stressed the as a routine part of elementary 

prereferral intervention practice p duca tj 0 n in addition, began to implement 
school activities. The Department o f Elation. ^ f ° u , 1 stu a dent Assistance 

an elementary school vers '°" 0 l^ e np h '?g L age children. These 

Program to address the m ^ a ' h ^ and practices on which they were 

SSSTS® for Bullet 

is.to be itemed in every school dis.no. 
throughout the state of Pennsylvania by June 30, 1 995. 



Overhead 2 (Combining Resources) 
(P3) 



Page P3 depic* how two of 

of Education, the Bureau of St ^ d ®"* S th eds of at _ r j S k students. Prior to 
Education, functioned separately to and implemented 

the 1ST initiative, the Bureau of ^ ud ® n t p s ®7'f ? e n c a 0 a n g ar y students and an 
a Student Assistance Progra ( ) Both Droarams were directed 

Elementary Student Servce Program (ESSPJ^Both^ abuse , youth 

toward serving the mental health nee ( • • ’ During the same time 

suicide, coping skills etc.) of each ^.P®^® de ^ 0 ^ se Vera | Quality Education 
frame, The Bureau of Special Educat p • * Link Curriculum-Based 

forl^ru^^?^^9^ela^toVneettt<e eduM^tona^n^Js^o^- 

feierfal' experiencing difficulties in school. 

In 1991, the ESSP program and^efluteMrfns me^gitTo 'bUSSfS 

mandated by the Special Education Rules and 'e^ 0 "| s m at 7 h e elementary 

a joint 1ST model. Rather than P r ° v ' d, "9 e JL rt j S0 and training resources to 
level, the two programs combined ^® r ®^® d ,lf e a c ad emic social/emotional, 
become a more efficient system for addressmg academic, ^so^ ^ general 

communication and behavioral needa at di examDle of the collaborative 
education milieu. This merger is an 0U | S J® d pvnertise of individuals 
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Key Points 



aaSSSsaS^S^S 

relatfonships between school building staffs, parents and communities. 



The 1ST Initiative 

Orioinallv viewed as a prereferral strategy and written into the rules and 
uiatinrL as a i eve | ||| screening requirement, the 1ST initiative was designed 

Z&SZSSA programs W-risk 

environments thus reducing the number of students formally reterrea to ana 

placed in special education. It was also envisioned as ' ‘ J*}" 

classroom teachers to meet the diverse learning ^laLed thL 

classrooms The vision was quickly expanded as educators i reahzed the 

potential power of maximizing the teaching resources within “ t h h ° Br r imed?al 
collaboration between general and special education and other remedial 

programs. 

The 1ST process in elementary schools was to represerrt a fluid system°f 
Droblem solving and support driven by students needs, not inflexible 
procedures. It was to be less rule bound, to provide for r g n r ® a ^^ 
coordination, and instructional continuity, and to complement existing 
curriculum and instructional programs. Success depended 
working partnership involving building principals, general 
education, Chapter I teachers, specialists, counselors, 
parents, and other key personnel. The critical question shifted from "What 
wrong with the student?" to "What resources could be brought to bear to 
maximize the probability of the student being successful? 

In formina the 1ST concept, a strong desire existed to create a seamless 
educational system where students were not delayed or. denied assist! ance and 
where they would no longer "fall through the cracks »**«“■ the poor 
coordination between general, special education, and Chapter I Programs. The 
starting point was to determine what each student actually knew and could do in 
contrastto the demands of the instructional and social environment. Wrth 

students abilities as a starting point, a positive and Sudems 

could be developed. At the core of this process was the belief that all students 

can learn and that all students matter. 
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Overhead 3 (The Starfish) 
(P5) 



KTi-SKS VOXZSSSZ. XSSSS , ST “ 



Key Points 

sysKHK sa' sssaffias mss 

accepted and feel a sense of belonging in order to function well in sc 



Resources 

Annpndix A contains several resource documents. The first document highlights 
t^hSor^of°the "n^uctiona^ Support Team proce^- The sec^d^oc^ment 

me n offici S al Rufes and R«M^ 
trainers may find these materials useful when presenting initial informat 
about 1ST. 
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PART I 



UNDERSTANDING THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT TEAM 

PROCESS 



Objectives 

Overhead 4 (1ST Training Objactives) 
(P6) 



There are two main objectives which are to be met by each participant during 
this 1ST training session. These objectives are: 



1. To articulate the general and specific purposes of 
the Instructional Support Team process. 

2 To describe how the 1ST process functions, including 
the personnel, steps, and timelines involved in its 
successful implementation. 



Introduction 



In July o. 1990, The Te^ fntMive a ''!n n many ways, SS 

iTr^a^^ 

^om^TnStfStose Merest. and flounder during their elementary 
school age years. 



rworhpad 5 (All About 1ST) 

(P7) 



Activity 

7 Pvniain that vou would like each person to 
Ask Darticipants to turn to page 7. Explain tnai you 

take 5 minutes and respond to the first two question . 



1 . What do you Know about 1ST? 

2 What do you Want to find out about 1ST? 



Engage the participants in a group dtecussion to. clarify Jh* knowledge of 1ST 
and to identify specific questions which need to be addresse . 



Key Points 

The trainer is to determine the 

aboS IsT’ ^5^*^ n^jo ant pXpl 

dSS*g upon *» specificity Of the situation. 
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General Purpose of 1ST 



The mission of insfriJCtional Support l ^ j {° r ^ d ®^^^ 0 S ^ J r ov[de them with the 
classrooms who are communication and sScial/emotional support 

need«? to Succeed i^school 'This ^nd Reach's* 



Overhead 6 (1ST Mission Statement) 
(P 8) 



Key Points 

Two key points should be emphasized with regard to the mission statement. 

a-am saras rss ssx.'sssst 

communication and social/emotional needs within regular classroom p g 
betterment of students, teachers and schools alike. 

Seoarate from the two points made in the mission statement is another point 
which should be made about the relationship between 1ST and Outcome Based 
Education (OBE). Participants should realize that 1ST ,fToBE R? example' 

IKlyto" ^lUs hnportan* for administrators and 

EHSb^ 

Sahng the development and monitoring of OBE approaches throughout the 
state of Pennsylvania. 
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S pecific P urposes Of 1ST 

Beyond its S3? "pu^sS 

e^borating as needed to distinguish between and to clarify the various points. 



Overhead 7 (Instructional Support Includes) 
(P9) 



Key Points 

Instructional Support is a process which includes: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 . 



Identifying students who need academic, behavioral, 
communication and social/emotional support. 



Convening Instructional Support Team meetings to 
orh/nrate for the sDecific needs of identified students. 



Applying selected interventions and management 
strategies to determine what works for each student. 

Providing in classroom support for students and 
teachers. 



Expanding the capability of classroom teachers by 
involving them in team decision making, problem 
solving, and guided practice. 

Monitoring the effectiveness of implementing the 
intervention and determining the rate of student 
progress. 

Determining how to best meet the identified needs 
of students through a continuum of services. 



Overhead 8 (Degree of Need) 

(P10) 

The three dimensional figure on page PIC »»" •£££ afmted 

referred to 1ST may range from a jod of time The dimensions of 

period of time to extensive help over a lon 9 peri ° d °J student (2) the 

concern include: (t) i the personnel the 

level of curriculum adjustment o ap . ists f irs t consideration 

consideration is to determine if the .f ™ ' ^“'1!? Koom As classroom 
workable intervention programs, and as y xp . . .. with increasing 

for everyone who participates in the 1ST process. 

placement is not contingent upon grade level masteiy. insi , m , 

and schedules are individually determined based upon ^l n h , ^ r idude other 
needs to classroom activities. While this approach does not P . th 

instructional settings, the student's primary idenmy is as a member 
regular class along with his/her chronological age peers. 



Key Points 

The Duroose of 1ST is to determine "what works" for the student. It is ntrt enough 
m sav mat an intervention has been tried; the team must search to find what 

works! After the team has successfully determined needs ofthe 

is, "Can the classroom teacher continue toprovide forthelea g 
student once the instructional support teacher's 

If not, what must be added within the continuum of services to provide support 
for this level of need? 
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Fading Out 1ST Service 

Schools which are successful in ^P|® uT the n eeds^of alUhiWreru They foster 
establish and maintain a commitment to „ nr i rmatp a climate 

coiteborative team-building relationsmpsamongSad iMm e£d,mate 
where all staff are viewed as S upport persons They aes Qn effective 
teaching repertoires of their a y L the expert 9 model where 

strategies for reaching at-risk ch however effective 1ST schools help 

other support team members who facilitate the mterven 



Overhead 9 (Guided Practice) 
(Pii) 



sMsfSilil 



Key Points 

One difficulty of being a support teacher or team member is that of being 
oerceted by classroom teachers as the intervention rather than as a facOitator 
of the intervention. When perceived in this manner, the performance > of th 
Sudem often wanes when it is time to fade out support services. J^o make a 

smooth transition, classroom teachers need guided ^fhe^eaming conditions 
comfortable in using specific strategies and in managing the learning conomons 

to accommodate the at risk student. 

When assessing performance and planning intervention procedures, it is 
imDortant not only to brainstorm what the intervention might be, but also to 
brainstorm ways to manage the intervention effectively within the classroom. 



o 

ERLC 
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Kgy Personnel 



Overhead 10 ( Ke Y Personnel) 



Regional and IU Consultants oversee 

schools throughout the state of Pe y responsibility for making the 1ST 

Swt^bSlevel. P12 P providesa0nef explanation o. the roles 
of the consultants, support teams, and support teachers. 



Regional and IU Consultants 



• . . anc j western regional instructional support 
Based in the eastern, midstate . and western 9 ca(jre of consultants 

centers, intermediate units and loca of th ’ 0 jg-j- pr0 cess within 1ST 

sszsssss ~ ss tssra&vssA 
atsiSJSK a?ss rssvssa. u — « ~ 

consultants includes: 



1 . Providing intensive guidance to ln «™ cl °? a ' S ^enlsand 
bv organizing in-district training on the 1ST com^nents ana 
by offering guided practice on the components for support 
teachers, team members, and school personnel. 

2. Providing on-site technical assistance. 

3 Coordinating the development of local networks of support 
teachers and Instructional Support Teams. 

dwdo^tear^compltencte^^ 

regular P and systematic basis conforming to the guided practice model. 

UPSSSH 

responsibility for meeting the instructional needs of at-risk students. 
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Collaboration implies that there is ^fjSJ^an^thar they assume mutuai 

that they share consu ltan. has 

responsibility. Consultation, on the o ’ th K ene ftts of others parties, 

additional information and/o. •* M i » du rin S and after each 

While collaborative principles are f t d respons ibilrty of imparting 

^^he^'sTsT components to the benefit o, support 
teachers, team members, and school personne . 

When introducing the concept of ,n ^ u< *'° a al LccorSlished.^Fo^ 

must be very clear about what 9f® . Dr j or knowledge to build and 

must be clear about how to detwmine and use pnor^Kno^ ^9^ WQrk This 

maintain an instructional match. They V curriculum and instruction, 

is particularly true given the emphasis 1ST places on cum ^ ^ a|ways occur 

In spite of this emphasis, favor ?^ le '?* t worked for the student in the past 

SSSSssskt 



Overhead 11 (Valuable 1ST Resources) 
(PI 3) 



Instructional S upport Teams 



While the building principal. !^ e f ®! er ^ 

their unique needs while accomplishing the primary goal of 1ST which 'S to 



Activity 

S' ^"as aTa?ge g'rouptnd debrief M| MhJ ^pertise available in 
various elementary school buildings and to potential 1ST teams. 
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Kev Points 

SrSE. and ;lTa^e e cre^ewn,c e h \ni e ilS>!e 0 

work together collaboratively. 



Working Together 

Instructional Support Teams typically meet ^ay^times desfgnated 6 ^ team 

as? a wssa zss& » - — ~ 

When working as intended Ins, 

teacher empowerment. Within a . * , he qua iity of their 

bgZ^2XS2rttVXZli& . — 

and accomplish their goals. 

The building of strong teams requires team JJ' e ^! r %f° tio d ®s h ®p° s P with 

SS tol“^m"ric a u^m 73 instruction in different ways perhaps 
than they have in the past. 

The development of in.erpersonal sk.lls by ^ "®^®^™ct^l 

consu^atioV^ObvIoSSr^fficulhes 0 ^^ co^mmvca^»^ar^d 

ISaSS^aToM'wSS^l^rtStor^ 1 !? j t a | s ^p^ n (yej^e(Ise'in°ordw 

Sesr s ^r 

Instructional system used by the classroomteacher A cl ™"®^forwrd 
shared expertise, yet of openness is essential to move the 1ST process rorwaru 

for the benefit of the student and teacher. 
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Kev Points 

essertial'to building* 1 The p^nc^arsets^e^OT^by^ 

her degree of commitment to the 1ST process. 

Specific modifications to an ot^ IST^'ember^ Remember 0 the modifications 
l%"^re"n a muS be "supported" by the team and they must be 
"doable" from the perspective of the classroom teacher. 



Key Points 

Consultation skills should not 

but should be used to ™P r ° v ® ^^claSroorn ^ me benefit of the chiw 
| y nfthe"uommur y * essence, Instructional Support Teams should 
view much of their role as that of being instructional consultants. 



Overhead 12 (Support Teacher's Role) 



Su pport Teachers 

The acronym FACTS represents Support tearheMimctions 

reviewing the major functions performe y dia While the suDDort 

rtSi are briefly reviewed to. h To r s te is Xo 
teacher may possess a good deal of f ?S School instead ’the support teacher 
be viewed as the so called "expert school, 
functions as a facilitator bringing forth * he a ^^ 0 change. They 

In many respects, support teachers are i actually ^fac^ors g .y 
help coordinate, collaborate, asses^ tra.n^an^ ^ s y r [;® g ° e u ^ hi 9 n genera , 

Sassroom^ro^ms. nS RSy, they systematically collect and organize ali data 
required for making instructional decisions. 

EHSkSS*- 

instructional levels and needs. 

T16 



Following the procedures 
MvUJuaf 1 students re <<7« d d ^ 

Smol^nd a S?o^in d g 9 gulded prance within the classroom. 

The role of the support teacher slrould be understi Should plaVfoMhe 

sSi2?i=;s 

in accordance with 1ST procedures and timelines. 

^^rjas^SiSSSSsSSz 

intervention period. Assuming that the st 9 y , S t t develop a plan in 

SSHSSkk « iaa j«s£3a 

building While the services of the 1ST within the school are to continue for the 
classroom teacher, the direct services of the support teacher are to end at this 

juncture. 

The following functions are not appropriate for the role of the support teacher. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 



Writing lEPs for exceptional students. 

'reparing and/or presenting "Notices of Recommended 
assignment" to parents of exceptional children, 
becoming a permanent tutor or special class teacher o 
i referred student. 

Substituting for absent teachers or other staft moatino<; 
Serving as a designee for the principal in non-IST meetings. 
Conducting performance evaluations or observations on 

jrofessional staff. n 

becoming the school "materials maker . 

Providing learning enhancement for gifted students. 
\dministering standardized tests for multidisciplinary 
awalnatinns 



Key Points 

Support teachers have clearly defined roles within the me 

perform in accordance with the specific procedures and timelines outlined in the 



0 
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Special Education Rules and Reguladons 

resides with students who have been rderr^ towe si p support 

r»sr,sr,“ assn srs. s-* •— » — « 

school. 

In addition to functioning as a ° f ^^i^^^^Ti?^he U Mutticli8ciplinary 

support teacher may also be asked to participle «n i ^ |gT process . 

Evaluation (MDE) for studen ^® a | S0 ^ bfenlisted for including special 

Services of support team members may also ^ on the 

education students into 9©nera of stu( j ents . | n such cases, the 

SSSstasr 0 * 



Case Managers 

While some Instructional Support ly^ferrais that thesupport teachefcanno® 
unmanageable, others have so ma y situation the school has 

effectively intervene wrth each student In tte »t s^atm^ ^ ^ (eam 
developed a case manager sys tem^whereby .e 9^ refem)d (0 , he |ST 

b p “ 'irshahn^casS rlsponsibilities, teams can effectively support 
large numbers of referred students. 



Notes to Trainers 

retarded, would provide services in the regular classroom. 
seen as a program and not as a place. 



Resources 

Appendix B contains several documents designed to help trainers become 
needs assessment is included for the support teacher s use. 
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PART II 



UNDERSTANDING HOW THE 1ST 
PROCESS FUNCTIONS 



Overview 



T , lfnneo n f ict process is to provide instructional support to elementary 

SssEkes JEWS 

the 1ST process functions. 



Overhead la or Over lays 13A. B. C (The 1ST Process) 

(P15) 



Notes to Trainers 

Use the single transparency (Overhead 13) or the set of overlays (13A, B, & C) 
depending upon your personal preference. 

The fiaures on page PI 5 illustrate the three major dimensions of instructional 
cunnort The first dimension focuses on the students themselves. A 
diagram is used to depict the concerns which typically face students who are 
aS in school The problems they face are not generally isolated, but 
frequently overlap across academic, communication, social/emotional and 

behavioral domains. 

The second dimension reflects the support team's concern for the "who* child*, 
ineiudina a desire to conduct a naturalistic assessment of the child s academic, 
behavioral, communication and social/emotional needs. Using the collaborative 

T19 
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problem-solving 

KmIsi^ 

ssw 
not exceed a ,o,al of 

60 school days. 

The third dimension involves the ^. ,r J!Jg? ^o^^n^rking^itfat-risk youngsters, 
chosen because of their successhil S' Waning that members of the team 
For the 1ST process to ^ 0 ' k J^°° ^ e Sections are chosen and applied 
function as a team and lha '^ p °^® be ore | ent among the team members. 

focuses on the 1ST Process. 



Kev Points 

Participant page PI 5 presents the three 

collectively. For ease of training, thoug , Diagram and 

separately. The trainer maystart b y p ^ s ®™ Problem-Solving Process is 

A brief exp, aria, ion 

of each component is appropriate. 



Phases Of the 1ST Process 



Overheads 14-18 
(P16) 



(Phases of the 1ST Process) 
(Progressive Steps) 



Activity 

essential information about the four phases of the 1ST process. 



o 
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Notes to Trainers 

While the participants are viewing the skeletal outline ofjhe p^ e p rogressive 

Process on PI 6 of their manuals, the nrocess. For example, the 

Steps to walk the participants through th p nartictoants in a discussion 

trainers present the first oyerhead and engagesme partK pants ^ )hfe 

of what occurs dunng the Ertry ' phase^ « ' ® ro ^ ase , then to the 

discussion, they progress to the yp _ hase The narrative which 

rsass. 'as sssssssxstism - 

for the participants. 



The Fntrv Phase (Overhead 14) 

(PIT) 

=s srs 

the principal logs in the request. 

tzsnszs: z 

?eacher n wiir r b 0 e bl gTven JJJSV dSf e^^ith the problem in the 

Strafe as 

assessment which includes: structured interviews sytfemati 

s&f- 
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Key Points 

The Entry phase is 

the presenting problem and for d P team rev j e w process is 

relationship among all m ?" b f ? tea m P m eeting with all members of the 
accomplished by convening a forma' tea An alternative method 

team to discuss the different .of me chrtds neeo^ (eacher pnndpal.or 

involves routing the initial data g ackina for their input. This information 

case manager to each team “ft® might also take the 

is used to guide further ,nv ®f[^f* ° _ w [J® re the support teacher would 
appearance of one-to-one 0 r her add new information where 
approach each team member an —--.bar that the Entry phase is ngi used 

phases ^which'lime* efforts are directed towards searching for and 
finding what works. 



Pocnnrces for information Gatherinj 



structured interviews. The ) nterv,e ^ P . ■ the Re n ues t for Assistance and 
and expand upon the information presente £| e *.f} g pro biem(s). Specific 
to gain specific information r ® le ^ an J 5 mcti o na | procedures and student’s 

questions about the ®JJ rr,C c| f U ect , jV e interpersonal skills are exercised during 
performance are included. Effective interp of a collaborative 

refations^ ^kilte^nvcSve asttn^ 

*» p roblem " a,ion process and 

to establish a collaborative relationship. 

Systematic ObscrvatiojiS. CIassroom observanon^ prov'do^^^*^ 0 ^ 

collecting data that may or may not subst art 1 e mo how students 

an interview or report. Direct obsenrations prowde^a pic a|so s9rve 33 

and teachers interact under ro ^ ,ne h ‘ nS g U g 1 hich may occur. The method of 
a yardstick for measuring any chang ' sa Q h f t he y observation, the type of 

behSbeing 6 o^ed and recorded, and the available resources. 
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Naturally, different typesof ob^rvation 

employed. The cho.ce, h °"^' procedures 
the student’s presenting problem(s). a variety u 

commonly used include: 



Frequency counts-the number of occurrences of a particular 
behavior. 



Percent mea sures-the number of correct responses relative to 
the total number of responses. 



Duration measure s-the total amount of times a student 
engages in a behavior. 

Latency record/ngs-the time elapsed between an instruction 
and the student's response to the instruction. 

Intensity measures- the degree or magnitude of the behavior. 



presenting problem(s), and is NOT about the teacher. 

ass^Sl 

assessment of prior knowledge, thus providing temporary benchmarks of the 
student's performance. 

Qpcnrd Reviews This process involves an examination of the records i of 

aptifude lests! rtrZTZ any 

other evidence that will facilitate problem identification. 

d^wslte^r^^o^rtltods ^^^i^^^^yiew'aqlantt'attve 

teacher made inventories use a checklist format wnicn may ywiu m 
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SsSSSSSSeS***® 

Notes to Trainers 

Review the various ENTRY phase functions to check the accuracy and 
completeness of participants' notes on Pie. 

ThA Hypothesis Form ing Phase (Overhead 15) 

(P17) 

The Hypothesis Forming phase requi res an analy sis of the initial £■ .collected 
followed by an.^h^al^^mert ° when the tea m 

meets to S estiSllsh an initial trial irterventt SaJSng P nSfe and'lo 

S^et^inTuS^a^^ whic^ will match the stem's needs and 

skills. This phase begins the systematic search to find h 

During this second 10 day (mi wimum) j*™ 
members will have direct contact 

based assessment information and attempt . instru ' ■ s 9 h may work well 

An important transition step, one that is critical 

res P° nds t0 inStmCti ° n iS CrUCia ‘ 

to the development of an appropriate intervention. 

performing at a frustrational level, the 1ST should adless ways o a 

ssrssfis 

3s s^irsKSKsrs ssssr 
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The classroom and support t ® ac ^ r ( W g 5 t abl?sh 'the^child’s instructional level 
determine what the child For a favorable 

relative to his or her peers t f Hevetoping a trusting collaborative 
relationship &X& SSSSSS feacheMhe support teacher and the res, o, 
he team members cannot be over emphasized. 



Overhead 16 Che Child At-Risk) 
(P18) 



It should also be recognized that this analysis g Se shows P tha, the 

wha, could be contributing to the problem. ^Overhead Wi ^ under , he 

observable behaviors whfch place the child under greater stress, 

surface there may be other issues wnicn _P ar@ ||fe lessors that are 

By looking holistically at the child develop interventions that will 

sarssa: ™ 

positively on what is causing stress in the child s life. 



Activity 

lile^Jre^^s^Wch^ cNIdln schoof maVVnctn^e^.^Th^e^wO'^re^ors are 

not limited to what occurs during school. 



Key Points 

Reinforce the importance > of Hooking , beyond ^ab^haworte sphere 

are other conditions which are ptec g u ® |ving specific training in life- 
Participants are to take note that ° f .. areas would include: 

skill areas for at-risk youngsters. *£2*^*J^ self-concept, social 
identification of feelings, .:** stressors impinging upon the 

chW^'sudent' 1 araS^nce™ strategfes should be taugh, in conjunction with 
academic and behavioral strategies. 
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Notes to Trainers 

Review the various HYPOTHESIS FORMING functions to check the 
accuracy and completeness of participants' notes of P16. 

The Verifying Phase (Overhead 17) 

(P19) 

The third stage or Verifying P h ^ se t r ^ q 7ing S /he Hypothesis Forming 6 phase, 
goals using the information collect PJi eSaiuatesand reaches consensus on 
Using their expertise, the team generate , s strategies which 

the precise strategies to be used in i me 9 effective interaction 

are generated may call for , !£f^Segies. Following the 

patterns, and/or more ^propnate ^udent assize intervention plan including 

selection of strategies, the Jlif! D i an is then developed, designating who will 
measurable outcomes. An actio P H wi ii occur and by what methods it will 
be involved with the intervention, when rt ^ooow. ^"intervention for 30 days, 

r 0 " d a Tearing "men.where Ippropriate instruction is provided and 
where the student will be successful. 

Key Points 

The term -verifying” was j W^ThS 

represent this phase of the P r ° ce ® s : h j n f ac t individuals who have 

necessarily result in improvement. h n content to state that they have tried 
referred at-risk students have often been content to state ^ ^ ^ prQCesSi 

various forms of intervention with ® t ® am t0 actually determine what 
however, it is the responsibility of ® nriateness of the intervention. This 
works for the student by verifying the a PP P . intervention program can be 
process does not suggest that ® V ®JY f aenera | education classrooms, even 

maintained within the existing resources g students are successfully 

though we would hope that more knows what is 

Sad' foJThe child^be successful and that a a continuum of services is 
available to support the child within the total school environment. 



Holes to Trainers 

Review the various VERIFYING functions for accuracy and completeness of 
participants' notes on PI 6. 



The Outcome Phase (Overhead 18) 
(PI 9) 



The Outcome phase occurs ^ fter d g 0 ^^ ^ategfes us^tcTprov&e the 
At this time, the team must .decide teacher , s 

student with success are w,thl " ° r * suDDort teacher’s assistance is phased 
ability to sustain the program considerations in 

out. Rates of Acquisition and ' Retention irnpfOV ement within 

arriving at this decision. If the ^udent d |g_ ed jdentif yj n g w ^ a t is going to 
the classroom setting, an not P making progress the team may 

be done and who wiH do rt. If j* chSd for Multidisciplinary 

decide either to redesign the plan ° dnciDa | ^as the responsibility 

Evaluation (MDE). In the latter io school days from 

for making the referral. The P nnc 'Pa* nrocG ssthe MDE referral. Appendix 

v^v^ssrsz;:- ssant « ».»» » «. 

appendix of the participant’s manual. 

Teams will experience stations where ail 1 

for specific attention to be brought to t P Teams will also work with 

and are able to function within actorv a s they would like and who need 
students whose progress is not as ^® y studen ts who struggle 

exSely' o?thI M efforts of everyone. In this last scenario, the 
work^f the team supports the need for an MDE evaluation. 



Key Points 

ass 



1 . Did the student make acceptable progress during the 
intervention period? 

2. What additional personnel were needed to achieve this 
progress? 

3. What curriculum modifications and adaptations were 
required to achieve this progress? 
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4. How much additional time was required for planning 
and implementing the intervention? 

5. Can the array of services available in general education 
programs be managed to continue the process of 
instructional support so that the progress made by the 
student during the intervention can be continued? 

6 Does the student require special education services in 
order to be maintained at an instructional level? 



The Dhilosophy espoused within the school building, the backing given to the 
1ST process, the diversity of the building staff and their range of expertise, plus a 
host of other variables weigh upon the decisions of how best to serve at-risk 
children. Whether a child can be maintained within a general classroom 
program or not depends to a great degree upon the flexibility of the builchng 
staff and their ability to deal with increasing levels of student diversity. The 
flexibility and ability of the staff will vary from one school building to another. 



Notes to Trainers 

Review the various OUTCOME functions for accuracy and completeness of 
Participants' notes of PI 6. Refer participants to the "Phases of the 1ST Process 
in their appendix. 



Documentation 

(P20) 

A certain amount of documentation is required in accordance with the rules, 
regulations and timelines for implementing 1ST. While specific student 
information must be maintained, the 1ST process is not meant to become 
inundated with forms nor paperwork. Principals' logs of student s referred, 
tracking of decisions and intervention strategies from Entry through the 
Outcome phase, and maintaining actual running records of students 
performance in folders or portfolios are the types of documentation needed. 

Appendix C provides a sample of a format to record a Request for Assistance, 
and a sample format of a Principal's Log. These samples are also in the 
participants appendix. In referring to these sample formats, or for that matter to 
other formats and resource forms, please note that the state does not mandate 
the use of specific formats or forms but encourages school districts to develop 
appropriate formats and forms to meet their specific needs. 
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Summary 

(P20) 




Study the problem - 
Organize the facts - 



ENTRY 

HYPOTHESIS FORMING 



Line up a plan 
Verify the plan 
Evaluate results 



VERIFICATION 

OUTCOMES 



O 

ERLC 



A checklist of activities to be completed during each phase is helpful for teams 
to monitor their effectiveness. This document is included in Appendix C and in 
the appendix of the participants' manual. 

The 1ST process receives a certain amount of its strength from its philosophical 
and conceptual roots. But most of its power comes from the teachers, 
administrators, psychologists, guidance counselors, specialists, health 
providers, parents and other key personnel who believe in the process, it is 
their diligence which make the collaborative problem-identification and 
problem-solving process work for the benefit of at-risk students. 



As trainers, ask the participants to return to page P7 and complete the section 
on "What they have learned about 1ST. Give them time to record their 
individual responses. After approximately five minute, debrief with the entire 
group listing their responses and engaging them in a group discussion. 



Activity 
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HISTORY OF 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT TEAM 

PROCESS 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 
A SHARED VISION 



A. Students were at-risk of school failure. 



B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 



The only option was to refer, test and place. Services were 
provided in pull-out or self-contained settings. 

The focus was on the student as the problem. Little curriculum 
adaptation or instructional adjustment existed. 

An elaborate service delivery system was developed with an 
an unprecedented array of assessment and itinerant services. 

Rules regarding general and special education reinforced 
the practices of : Refer-Test-Place/Pull Out. 



F. The Problems: 

1. There are many students who need only minor 
adaptations to curriculum and instruction to 
progress in general education. 

2. A vehicle was needed to help students that is 
different from the refer, test, place & pull-out 
system. 

3 A delivery system was needed to organize the 
school's resources based upon the collaborative 
problem solving process and which focused on 
students' needs in general classroom settings. 

G. Although forms of delivering special education may change, 

special education will be there for those who truly need it. 
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the instructional support system 

A. The Instructional Support Mandate: 

§ 14.24 (a)(b) Instructional support 

(a) This section does not apply to students who are thought to be gifted, 
to students beyond the sixth grade who are thought to be eligible, to 
students attending nonpublic schools who are thought to be 
exceptional or to young children not yet of kindergarten age or not 
enrolled in a public school program. 

(b) Each school district shall establish a system of instructional support 
to accomplish the following: 

(1) Assure that a continuum of services is available and used 
effectively in each public school building. 

(2) Provide peer support for teachers and other staff members to assist 
them in working effectively with students under subsection (d). 

(3) Provide initial screening and direct intervention for those students 
prior to referral for a multidisciplinary evaluation under § 14.25 
(relating to multidisciplinary evaluation). 

(4) Provide services to individual exceptional students if required by 
the students’ IEPs under §§ 14.31 - 14.39 (relating to IEP). 

§ 342.24 (a) Instructional support 

(a) Instructional support shall be provided by school districts 
throughout the State according to a phase-in schedule beginning 
July 1, 1990 and ending June 30, 1995. A district is not required to 
fulfill the requirements of this section and § 342.23 (relating to 
comprehensive screening) prior to receiving the inservice training 
provided for that purpose by the Department, or prior to receiving 
validation of the districts' instructional support system. Inservice 
training in the operation of instructional support services shall be 
provided by the Department to school districts under a 5 year phase- 
in schedule. Districts shall receive training or validation prior to 
June 30, 1995. 
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Q. What is meant by a continuum of services? 

A. § 342.24 (g)(2)(3) 

(2) The continuum of services represents an ordered priority from 
minimal to most intensive level of service. Services shall be 
deployed according to the following priority determination: 

(i) Peer support and exchange for instructional personnel. 

(ii) Instructional consultation for school personnel. 

(iii) Classroom training for instructional personnel. 

(iv) Paraprofessional 

(v) Team teacher: for example, additional teacher in the classroom. 

(vi) Special teacher. .... . 

(A) Part-time: for example, remedial teacher, special educanon teacher. 

(B) Full-time: for example, special education teacher. 

(vii) Specialist: for example, therapist. 

(3) One or more of the levels of service delivery, listed in paragraph (2) 
may be applied at any location of service delivery. 

Q. Who may refer students to 1ST? 

A. § 14.24(d) 

Parents of a student or a member of the professional staff of the student s 
school may request 1ST assistance in meeting a student s educational 

needs. 

,Q. Define the term identified student 

A. A student referred for 1ST assistance. 

§ 342.24 (d) 

It is the responsibility of the support teacher to provide- instructional 
support to teachers. The support teacher shall provide instructional 
support at the direction of the 1ST and under the supervision of the 
principal. The purpose of the instructional support provided by the 
support teacher is to facilitate the screening of students suspected of 
being eligible for special education services. The support teacher may 
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provide consultation, technical assistance and training to the teachers 
and parents of identified students. The support teacher may also provide 
direct instructional services to identified studente in regular education 
environments for the purpose of determining the student s 
instructional level. The support teacher may not be used to provide 
services other than those described in this section. 

Q. Define the term exceptional student 

A. § 14.1 Definitions 

Exceptional student - A student who meets one of the following criteria: 

(i) An eligible student 

(ii) A student other than an eligible young child who is gifted as set 
forth in Chapter 342. 

(iii) A student receiving special education and related services as a gifted 
and talented school-aged person under Chapter 13 prior to July 1, 
1990. 

(vi) A school age child in a detention home. 

Q. Define the team eligible student 
A. § 14.1 Definitions 

Eligible student - An individual of school age who was receiving special 
education and related services as a handicapped school-aged person 
under Chapter 13 (Reserved) prior to July 1, 1990, or an individual of 
school age who meets the criteria in paragraphs (i) and (ii). 

(i) The individual has one or more of the following physical or mental 
disabilities, as set forth in Chapter 342: 

(A) Autism /pervasive development disorder. 

(B) Serious emotional disturbance. 

(C) Neurological impairment. 

(D) Deafness /hearing impairment. 

(E) Specific learning disability. 

(F) Mental retardation. 

(G) Multihandicap. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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principal. The purpose of the instructional support provided by the 
support teacher is to facilitate the screening of students suspected of 
being eligible for special education services. The support teacher may 
provide consultation, technical assistance and training to the teachers 
and parents of identified students. The support teacher may also 
provide direct instructional services to identified students in regular 
education environments for the purpose of determining the | student s 
instructional level. The support teacher may not be used to provide 
services other than those described in this section. 



Q. What is the Role of the Instructional Support Team? 



A. § 14.24(c) 



Instructional support shall be provided through ISTs designated by the 
school district. School districts may determine the number and st ™ c1 ^ e 
of the teams and their methods of operation, within the requirements of 

this chapter and Chapter 342 (relating to special ed ^ c f' tlon serv ! c ® s 
programs). The 1ST serving a school building shall be chaired by the 
principal of that building or by the principal's designee from the 
professional staff of the building. 



§ 342.24 (e) 

It is the responsibility of the 1ST to: 

(1) Implement and manage the screening and evaluation process 
under subsection (f). 

(2) Provide instructional support in the student's school to the student 
and the student’s regular classroom teacher. 
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C 1ST Data Collection: 

§ 342.24 (h) 

The 1ST shall maintain minimal data on the operation of the team. The 

data shall include the following: 

(1) The name of the student. 

(2) The date of initial concern. 

(3) The name of the person expressing concern. 

(4) The date of parent contact. 

(5) The date and nature of the student-spedfic action taken by the 1ST. 

D. 1ST Timelines: 

§ 14.24(g) 

The following timeline applies to instructional support activities under 

this section: 

(1) The 1ST shall review a student within 10 school days after a concern 
has been expressed to the 1ST by a person qualified to do so under 
subsection (d). The principal shall record the expression of concern 
and shall notify the student's parents of the 1ST review and 
encourage them to participate. 

(1ST Participants /Trainers Manual) 

ENTRY PHASE: 

Request for Assistance 

Teacher Interview (parent/student) 

Observation(s) 

Permanent Products 
Records Review 
Inventories/Checklists 
Parent Notification 

(2) Within 10 school days after the ISTs review of the student, a 
modification of the student's instruction shall be implemented in 
accordance with procedures provided in Chapter 342 unless 
modification is not needed. 
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(1ST Participants /Trainers Manual) 

HYPOTHESIS FORMING PHASE: 

(Problem Identification) ^ _ . . 

Assess needs and knowledge to determine instructional match 

(based on entry level data collection). 



(3) If instructional support activities have produced little or no 
improvement within 30 school days after their initiation, the 1ST 
shall inform the student's principal, who shall refer the student for 
additional evaluation. Additional evaluation may indude forma, 
referral for multidisciplinary evaluation for special education 
services and programs under §14.25. 



(1ST Participants /Trainers Manual) 
VERIFYING PHASE: 

(Intervention Design and Implementation) 

Goal Setting 

Brainstorming 

Implementing 

Managing/Supporting 

Monitoring 



[4) If instructional support activities have produced little or no 
Improvement within 60 school days after the r initiation the 
student shall be formally referred for multidisciplinary evaluatio 

under 614.25. 



(5) 



(1ST Participants /Trainers Manual) 
OUTCOME PHASE: 

Instructional Level: 

Rate of Retention 
Rate of Acquisition 
Degree of Need 
Recommended Services 
(may include referral for MDE) 



istructional support activities do not serve as a bar to the right of a 
arent to request at any time, including prior to at during the 
onduct of instructional support activities, a multidisciplinary 
valuation of a child under §14.25(b). 
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IL SCHOOL DISTRICT SCREENING AND EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 
A. Comprehensive Screening; 

§ 342.23. Comprehensive screening. 

The screening activities of a district shall include procedures which lead 

to intervention by the 1ST for a student who meets minimum criteria m 

the following components; 

(1) Level I Screening; Group-based data. Screening information shall 
be collected on students from immediately available data sources. 
The data shall include the following sources: cumulative records, 
enrollment records, health records and report cards. Refer to 
Department guidelines for further information 

(2) Level II Screening; Sensory, motor, speech and language screening 
data. 

(i) Hearing screening shall be conducted as provided for in 28 Pa. Code 
§§23.5 and 23.6 (relating to hearing screening tests: and threshold 
hearing tests). A student shall be considered by the 1ST when that 
student's hearing screening indicates suspected hearing problems 
that are not resolved by medical referral 

(ii) Vision screening shall be conducted as provided in 28 Pa. Code §23.4 
(relating to vision screening tests). A student shall be considered by 
the 1ST when that student's vision screening indicates suspected 
vision problems that are not resolved by medical referral. 

(iii) Motor screening shall be conducted for students about whom there 
is concern in motor skills. A student shall be considered by the 1ST 
when motor screening indicates suspected impairments in motor 
skills. Motor screening is accomplished through the observation of 
the student's motor skills by the student's regular and physical 
education teacher. A student shall be considered for further 
evaluation by the 1ST when motor functioning problems are noted 
in one or more of the following: 

(A) Lack of strength, endurance or flexibility. 

(B) Difficulty with balance activities. 

(C) Failure to show opposition of limbs when walking, sitting or 
throwing. 

(D) Difficulty in crossing the vertical midline. 
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(E) Poor sense of body awareness. 

(F) Difficulty in remembering motor sequences. 

(iv) Speech and language screening shall be conducted for students 
about whom there is concern in speech and language skills. A 
student shall be considered by. the 1ST when speech and language 
screening indicates suspected speech and language impairment. 
Speech and language screening shall be accomplished by a speech 
correctionist. 

(3) Level III Screening: 1ST. The 1ST is responsible for and shall 

implement a screening process which includes, but is not limited to, 
the following screening activities: 

(i) Communicating with the parents concerning their student's needs 
and abilities and encouraging them to participate in finding ways to 
meet specified needs. 

(ii) Assessing the degree of need for students for whom 1ST assistance is 
requested under §14.24 (relating to instructional support). 

(iii) Recommending specific instructional support services to meet the 
needs of students. 

(iv) Providing specific instructional support services as recommended. 



§ 342.24(f) (g) 

(0 The screening and evaluation process shall be the systematic 
determination of the degree to which a student needs instructional 
support and special education services and programs. The degree of 
need is the student's measured instructional level compared to the 
functional ability of the regular education program to maintain that 
level in the student's regular class. The screening and evaluation 
process may include the activities of the 1ST, the MDT and the IEP 
team. Refer to Department Guidelines for further information. 

(g) Based on the degree of need determined, the 1ST shall recommend 
to the principal the services needed to meet the identified need. 
The principal of each public school building shall maintain a 
comprehensive directory of educational services and programs 
available to students in that building. 
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(1) The services and programs may include, but are not limited to, the 
following: 

(i) Student services, including the following: 

(A) Health services. 

(B) Counseling services. 

(C) Library services. 

(ii) Instructional support services for instructional personnel, including 
the following: 

(A) Peer support and exchange. 

(B) Instructional consultation. 

(C) Classroom training. 

(iii) Supplementary instructional support services and programs as 
appropriate within required eligibility, including the following: 

(A) Chapter I. 

(B) Bilingual education. 

(C) Alternative education. 

(D) Student assistance program. 

(E) Vocational education. 

(F) Migrant education. 

(G) Special education. 
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m multidisciplinary evaluation process 



A. Referral Process: 

§ 14-25(c)(d) 

(c) A multidisciplinary evaluation shall be initiated if one of the 
following applies: 

(1) A request for evaluation has been made by the student's parents. 

(2) The 1ST determines the student needs a multidisciplinary 
evaluation. 

(3) The 1ST does not act, or makes no recommendation concerning the 
student under §14.24 (relating to instructional support). 

(4) The student has a sensory impairment or physical or mental 
disability so severe that supplementary aids and services available 
without the multidisciplinary evaluation will not sufficiently assist 
the student to receive an appropriate education. 

(5) The student is thought to be gifted, the student is beyond the sixth 
grade and thought to be eligible, the student attends a nonpublic 
school and is thought to be exceptional or the young child thought 
to be eligible is not yet of kindergarten age or not enrolled in a 
public school program. 

(6) A hearing officer or judicial decision orders a multidisciplinary 
evaluation. 

(d) Except as described in subsections (c)(3)-(5), a school entity may not 
refer a student enrolled in the regular educational program for a 
multidisciplinary evaluation unless data required by Chapter 342 
have been collected and until the 1ST has fulfilled its 
responsibilities as set forth in Chapter 342. 
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Q. How does the 1ST determine the student needs a multidisciplinary evaluation? 

A. Via an Instructional Assessment 

§ 342-25 (a)(2) 

(a) Referral for multidisciplinary evaluation shall be made when 
special education referral criteria have been met and are in 
accordance with § 14.25 (relating to multidisciplinary evaluation). 
Referral for multidisciplinary evaluation is indicated when the 
student is suspected of being exceptional and one or more of the 
following exist: 

(2) The instructional assessment of the student experiencing academic 
difficulty indicates a performance level which is not sufficient to 
demonstrate success in the regular class without the addition of 
supplementary aids or services, or both. 



§ 342.25 (j) 

Evaluation of students suspected of being exceptional and in need of spe- 
cial education services and programs that address academic skills shall 
include an instructional evaluation consisting of an assessment of the 
basic academic content that the student is expected to learn, shall yield 
the student's rate of acquisition and the student's rate of retention and 
shall result in a determination of the type and quantity of instructional 
support that is required to maintain the student at the student s instruc- 
tional level. Refer to Department Guidelines for further information. 
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The Multidisciplinary Evaluation; 



§ 14.25 (g)(j) 

=s=&« £5 Sm3E£ss 

‘ 5«-- “ d SlUU be COnSU, ' nl With Q “ P,er 

342. 

... TVl _ MD t shall prepare a comprehensive written report which 
and" strengths based » 

— " wSHSMtts =» 

make recommendations as to wneiner i 

a? 

s » - 

conclusions. 
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IV. THE IEP PROCESS 
§ 14.32 (a) 

(a) Each school district shall establish and implement procedures to 
appoint an IEP team to review the recommendations of the MDT 
and, if it determines a student is exceptional, to develop an IEP for 
the student. 

A. The IEP Team: 

§ 14.32 (c)(d) 

Each IEP team shall include persons who meet the following qualifica- 
tions: 

(1) One or both of the student's parents. 

(2) The student, if 18 years of age or older, or if the parents choose to 
have student participate. 

(3) A representative of the district, other than the student's teacher, 

who: . . , 

(i) Is qualified to provide or supervise the provision of special 

(ii) Can ensure that the services specified in the students IEP will be 
provided. 

(iii) Will serve as the chairperson of the IEP team. 

(4) One or more of the student's current teachers. If the student is 
newly enrolled, a regular education teacher who provides 
instruction to students of the same age. 

(5) The persons who initiated the screening/ identification process of 
the student. 

(6) A person who is familiar with placement options of the district. 

(7) A member of the 1ST, if appropriate. 

(8) One or more members of the MDT which completed the most 
recent evaluation (or reevaluation) of the student. 
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( 9 ) 



y( aA conduct a diagnostic examination of students 
having a s^dfic learning^- 

no, Other individuals a. the discretion of either the parents or the 
district. 

(d ) A single member of 1EP ^ ^ TlcKTh? te^ may not 

beside, U.ep««n,s. 

B. ThelEP: 

§ 34232 (d)(e) 

,j. The IEP shlU be based on the comprehensive multidisciplinary 
<d ’ evaluation report and shall include the following: 

A statement of the student s present levels of educational 
performance. 

A statement of annual goals, including short term instructional 
objectives. 

(31 A statement of specificsp'C^ the Mtent to 

‘^cfpa,, in regular educational 

programs. 

(4) The projected dates for initiation of services and programs and the 
‘ andtipated duration of the services and programs. 

rx" ssrst-Ars! jsssx 

shorf ^e^^ instructional objectives are being achieved. 

(e) The IEP for eligible students 14 ye ^! s °\jp 6 The ITP shall be 
incorporate the educational actl '' 1 l ® , . } 4t h birthday or at the 

^ -es first. The HP shall: 



U) 



( 2 ) 
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(1) Establish the student's interests, abilities and aptitudes as well as the 
results of the instructional evaluation as provided for in § 342.25U) 
(relating to multidisciplinary evaluation). 

(2) Define and project desired post-school outcomes as identified by 
student, parent and IEP team for these areas: community living, 
employment of postsecondary education/training, or both, and 
community living. 

(3) Specify transition activities in these areas: vocational/career 

education, work experience, community-referenced and 
community-based instruction, including specification of: 

(i) Sequential activities that support the development of desired post- 
school outcomes. 

(ii) Persons responsible for implementing each activity. 

(iii) Support services, such as transportation, case management, 
vocational counseling and medical services. 

(iv) During the student's final school year designate a person or agency 
responsible for the continuation of transition planning and the 
formulation of a system to share relevant information. 

(4) Specify special education placement as provided in §§ 342.41-342.46 
(relating to educational placement). 

(5) Be reviewed and revised as necessary in conjunction with the 
student's IEP. 
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The Role of the Principal in 1ST 

Listed below are the major , * wo, 

cany out to your role ^^/toe^oTa^clessfulp^ to 
Support Teacher and Team to setang tn mg everything 

your building. You may find toe Usted duUes do no dlversl ^ and 

toat may need to be thrauehouttoe stole however, this 

differences in elementary bu g assist you in the implementation 
i ls t win give you some guidelines to assist you m uuc y 

and mstitutionallzation of the process in your building. 

1 Attend PDE sponsored Principal s training which takes place prior 
to the start of the school year. 

oSftoe many functions of toe Support Teacher 

role. 

3 jssus s»ts£ ss a sasos 

comes on site. 

4. Establish a climate in the bul |^ m | r ^£ S g ST The^rtncipars 

enthusiastic commitmen or Droce ss will make or break a 
demonstrated conviction for the 1ST process wn um = 
successful implementation and institutionalization of 1ST. 

Team should work together on this effort. 

6 ' \ h ^rso^and°otoer S ^^e^ues^^ortn«i r ^)f t toe t progiess l of 

B?to yo?rTuuZg Contlnuou? awareness and positive jpubhct* 
kids. 

mandated by toe Rules and Regulations that govern 1ST. 

8 

log will na . f .. n exoressing the concern, and the 

sr^fs^/fss»A. -gw « 

dat^ of parent contact (entry). The Support Teacner. m uuxuy 
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PTUiclpal should* ^v^rra^access^tt^infonMUo™ t^Suimes* 

££ “^rCave beerTln the proce^for one or two 
years. 

10 : in conjunction with the Support" *“£“ ffiL^S^TSSiS 

meeting dates. Initially, you trtU “^ e ^ u X?g arthritles. It ls 
implementation tssues aI L k „ a team This takes time and 
C pSe* 5£w5£l °wlTt^«he best position. as the budding 
leader, to facilitate the team process. 

1 1 r S 

available to help and ls as ^ os ^ s ^°^ r ^^uUding £°least 

SLe arranle time to 
meet with him/her for consultation or guided practice. 
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The Role of The Support Teacher 

Welcome to your new position ^ S “ p P°* reading Y< tt ^Lm^rtant that you 
is new to you and to the faculty in y f tlo jf knowledge about your 
spend a lot of time initially change from past practice 

new role. Since the 1ST process represen n £ esta ^| h early on that you 

in dealing with at-risk students, yo 11 ^ . Y our principal can be very 

are not a tutor, remediator, or the Ust of start-up 

helpful in establishing your role and tim e to those activities, 

activities to do as you begin role smce the 

^le^^SXns d « define what a Support Teacher may and may not 
do.) 

The 1ST Consultant assigned l to 3 your “f^^JjJ'^'S^n'^nMntor from 

Sft~R.SK,. sa . • «* r IST 

process, SLOWER IS FASTER! 

Once you and the team have yOU H 

KT S2 

" erf activities that wUl he expected of you 

once you have had the required training. 

Responsibilities During the Entry and Hypothesis Phases 

1. After receiving a S's^rtST pwe^Mdbegto 

requesung teacher wUl arratge ! a m «g „ noUfl ed of the process. 

to clarify the P r °“^.^\5f e te ^er yo7wlll need to clarify and define 
mV^T ^o^“L the ?oles of ali the people Involved. The process 
SKUT W »“m£te the Entry Phase of the 1ST process. 

2. Start collecting data that will SS 

'ssssrssz £ 

stressors, and curriculuna bas deter min e the instructional 

IST will be working closely with the childto orocess allows 10 days 
needs of the child prior to the team meeting. The pr^ess amows^ ^ 

to complete the Hypothesis Forming , h ed various team 

SS p— 

3 ' u^ 1 ^^emter? e o? a Se^eam e prlor 1I to >r the tl meetmg : . ted Thls ^l“ 
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6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



abbreviate discussion at the M “ d re ^gTe£hTand CS 
implementation Jf “ t 'Sem^d™toe goals for the child. 

Teacher will have „ C o Pln g skill deficiencies, then the team 

Responsibilities During the Verifying Stage 

Present a summary of data “ d fo^e^ttidcnt and lead the 

the team. Establish goals an to identify lntexventions or ways 

team through the b ^ st °^ n g Stf^enUois. (The interventions may be 

to implement previously chosen to adaptations, behavioral 

ggss a assysssss «£»» — 

Work directly with the student on involve the 
You will work In the child s g lWe during this period. If the 
classroom teacher as much as ^po ^ mntJon , i then you may need to 
classroom teacher chooses to » dc > the requested. In any case, 

model techniques, prepare :ma ertafc, 30 q day period. The goal 

duetto s4e“°m cream an Instructional environment In which the 

student will be successful. 

.. on that will demonstrate the student’s 

Collect data during the 30 days to hls/her ability to acquire and 

mate'll Jong^The resources and time invested to make 
progress. 

The Support Teacher may tram other support 

toterventton(s). student. It is important to 

spread^e ^rkarou nd so youTo^t Lome overwhelmed or viewed as 
“the 1 ST." 

Responsibilities During the Outcome Meeting 

A , the end of the 30 day ^SiSTS 5 “^! In 

SnJunX e ^ U.e e &m teacher should present the results of the 
intervention(s) to date. 

At this meeting the Team^ll deel 

mterventlon(s). If It Is e thev will decide on how to continue the 

in the regular then they w^ dec to the classroom 

program and who will monitor an P student needs specially 

teacher. If needed. If «‘* d 'i^dtu«rJ outside the classroom 

S^p££3ftn*53L :rX chSd to MDE for further assessment and 
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10 . 



11 



12 . 



13 . 



SSSnSfS K& D sm d ce sh?/L S *ve T ^le“^Sn 

to share. 

Throughout the 60 day 1ST P^“' eJ t ^ e at'dl ttoes.' A 

responsible for making sure iictintf and dating each step of the 

SsSnSJ^asW SW!£SS .< m™ 

Support Teachers have computerized this process. 



General Responsibilities 



14 . 



From the very begmoixtg -of 

communicating with teac e • administrative assistant, a 

the Support Teacher not be ^wn teachers * classrooms, talking about 
substitute teacher or tutor, visits students are ways 

sHSSSS ““ 

SSS.S S JS& JVSS 85, JU 1- - 

willingness to participate in the process. 

There are marry ways the Support ** " 

informed. They include but are not limited to the louowing. 

Newsletters 

GradM “ef^lmg ^answer quesUons In small groups 
Published success stories 

“rece“f: "qSSdons or to grve pertodtc updates 

Placing ^t^ster^ ln^trfacrdt^roOT U ^th^ ,, problem on 1, and 
asking them to suggest interventions 

S^MSTS ffi?£3S*5f-± - -p— 

Deve,opmg“ ^"onsStement hr conjunction with the faculty 

Others (let the imagination flow) 

If you want success. 

KMKSS 
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begin to work with this P™«“ l^^^^t^ 

the building. 

,5. The Support Teacher Ss £ the* 

" i Of the process and 

SmSnenS ^d y have apphed g them. your 1ST Consultant may call upon 
you to assist with in services. 

,6. The Support Teacher w01 attend ^^^“^Wct 8 
that will be conducted by the 1ST Consultants a^igt team . 

Most of these trainings other teams Support Teachers often 

S'SCS with other Support Teachers to share ideas 

and receive support. 

- v TCT r . n Q„itant will be visiting your building on a regular monthly 

17 ELTbSS " e^Jts # £hSM SZ22JZ 

participate throughout the year. 

18 . Your Consultant wlU^^tvlng^you^artlcles^.^ manuals -d parlous 

^ e ^re°ad^ accessible. You may feel overwhelmed initially and much 
not £ c i ear to you but as you work through the process and get 
a'feeUbr Z 5£3££5. It will start to make sense to you and those 
materials will become valuable resources. 

>*■ 

“»» «s T "as?is “»““£S «££. stfs; 

3^^jrraS5 4 . ,, «. is one way the state tracks 

£ S ~„ d rr^ d /«udenm 

SSfJetamed. It Is critical that this Information be kept and most of It 
will be directly taken from your Principal s log. 

“ f- ,,l C n»uMe mature collaborative process and keep you from 
becoming overwhelmed with all the responsibilities. Stay positive, keep 
sLlmgiid remember your 1ST Consultant is as close as your telephone. 
Do not hesitate to call upon her/him at any time. 
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Preliminary Activities for the Support Teacher 

During the first few weeks of the create some 

fnos tratlon \ (especially 3 for a former iepr«en°t 

“Ls r h^« U p l S,se?^» teachers ease rnto 
their new role. 



1. 

2 . 

3. 



4. 



Distribute a faculty letter <° ® cco ”P | “ h n ?! e f ° U g 

a. dispel concerns Involving thechangeprocess 

b. outline the responsibilities of the Support Teacher. 

Complete a needs assessment of your own skills. 

^famlllartzt^ yoursel * wtth* C th e scope and sequence of the 

r£qu£Et yourself with individual teachers' long term goals or 

" e o^t ha when and how often various topics or skUls are 
introduced or reviewed. 

Build rapport with teachers: (start with a teacher with 

a. induct inters ^th ^c^rs^tart skms) 

25rsK&&«swr-2 

c°^o^r"»Tde P l^r^mple or 'fun' lessons to ge, to 
know the students. 

- « 

tTpratfce conducting classroom observations of target child 
c practice curriculum based assessments 
d. practice ADAPTing Instruction for target child. 

Peak teachers* interest level In the 1ST process: 

a. provide brief articles related to iST.mtegraUonetc 

b. collect additional articles through PRISE search (1-800 441 

f prepare faculty newsletter to share salient points of training or 
success stories throughout the year. 

Prepare orientation / overview for parents. P.'Ta. 

board and community (mini presentations, panel discussions. 

develop awareness packets.) 



erIc 
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8 . 

9. 



10 . 



11 . 



Review the team process and streamline a to adapt to Standards 
and the climate and culture of your building. 

Begin sensitizing teachers as to which children may need support: 

a introduce Ideas from PRIM 

b. introduce ADAPT activities 

c. conduct classroom observations. 

Brainstorm Ideas In which to eiyand your Continuum of 
Services ( In order to facilitate your fade out): 
a consider peer, cross age tutoring 

b. train volunteer parent aides 

c. conduct parent workshops 

d. encourage cooperative learning. 

Help develop an ACTION PLAN for your budding In order to 

,n the five 

' 0 «“you“l for the -spread of effect- to other buddings 
in your district? 

Read! Read! Read! You needto ^come fandllar 
MST “a^r^on^elSlous components. 

13 MpOTUurt^rson'tSon^wtthaTsu^orUve 

change. 

14 on”" y-to 

b rS: Z^^roTerTe^embers during 1ST 

”*keeif in'cfose'cMifactwUh other support teachers within your 
“network" fln d faculty members who 

SeuTe' In'S? p^ssTffi^e I and II buddings, talk to your 

fSL Phase I and 11 schools and spend time with experienced 
Support Teachers. 



12 . 
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Needs Assessment Survey 



Participant: 

Building: __ 

Date: 

Complete the following survey indicating your comfort level with the listed 

topics. Code 1 - ^^^°" f l ^| e toplc but no t very famil iar ^th detalls. 

3 - Have read articles and have some comfort with toplc^ . 

4 . Have attended workshops, conferences, etc. regarding topic. 

5 - High degree of knowledge regarding this topic. 

| 1 ADAPT 

I — | Behavior Management 
r — | Cooperative Learning 
I — | Classroom Management 
| — | Collaboration / Consultation 
' — “Computer Literacy 

Curriculum Based Assessment 
Effective Communication Patterns 
Effective Schools 



Language Experience 
Learning Strategies 
Learning Styles 
Madeline Hunter 
Reading Strategies 
RIDE 

Study Skills Strategies (Metacognition) 
Systematic Observation Systems 
Test-Taking Strategies (Memory) 

.Whole Language 

I I Writing Process 
Other: 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Appendix 



mde timelines 

Referral to Placement Process 



MULTIDIS PLINARY EVALUATION 
22 PA Code 14.25 

l Permission to evaluate form sent to parents. 
Multidisciplinary evaluaUon shall be completed and disseminated 
within 60 school days. 

2. The date of parental permission begins the 60 school day period 
for the multidisciplinary evaluaUon compleUon. 

3. The evaluation shall be completed within 45 school days after 
receiving parental permission for an iniUal evaluaUon. 

4 An evaluation report shall be completed within 10 school days 
after compleUon of the mulUdisciplinaiy evaluaUon. 

5 A copy of the evaluation report shall be delivered to the parents, 
Ld a su^unary of the content of the report shall be effective y 
communicated to the parents within 5 school days after its 
completion. 

6 A 30 day extension may be requested only un ^® r 

circumstances. Extension must be requested at least 10 days prior 
to the end of the 60 day period. 



INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(22 PA Code 14.32) 

7. The IEP shall be developed within 20 school days after issuance 
of an MDT’s evaluation report, but no sooner then 10 days. (Parents 
may choose to waive the 10 day period between the MDE and the 

IEP). 

8. The IEP shall be implemented as soon as possible, but no later 
than 10 days after the compleUon of the IEP. 

9. NORA is to be signed after the development of IEP. The IEP 
team meetings shall be convene at least annually, or more 

fre^uent^ 



PLACEMENT 
(22 PA Code 14.42) 

10. Starting date of services must be stated in the IEP, but no later 
than 10 days after the completlon^ofjEP^ 
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SAMPLE 



Entry INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT TEAM 



REQUEST FOR ASSISTANCE 



Student:, 



D.O.B.: 



Date: 



Parent Name: 



.Phone: 



Address:. 



Referral Source: 



Teacher: 



Check area(s) 



of general concern: 



Academic 

At-Risk 



Grade: 



Behavior 

Speech 



■ Check support student currently receives: 

Tutoring Reading Level: 

Chapter 1 

Special Education Math Level: 

Speech 

Guidance Counseling 



Private Tutoring/ Private Counseling 

■ Describe what you would like the student to he able to do that 

he /She does not presently do? (Anach documentation if available). 




Did parent request a conference? yes 



Instructional Support Team - Principal’s Log 



LU 

0 . 






Team Reflections on the Process 

*A Systematic Search for What Works* 



1ST Checklist 


Yes No Implications 


ENTRY 

1. Was the Request for Assistance clearly articulated? 


□ □ 


2. Were appropriate inventories completed (behavior, 
SAP, etc) 


□ □ 


3. Were student /teacher /parent inventories completed? 


□ □ 


4. Were permanent records reviewed? 


□ □ 


5. Were permanent products examined? 


□ □ 


6. Were parents notified of request for assistance and 
invited to participate in the process? 


□ □ 


HYPOTHESIS FORMING (problem identification) 
1. Was the child's prior knowledge assessed? 


□ □ 


2. Was the instructional expectation indicated? 


□ □ 


3. Have the child's need(s) been determined and the 
mismatch(es) noted? 


□ □ 


4. Have the appropriate avenues and approaches been 
attempted and documented? 


□ □ 


VERIFYING (intervention design and implementation) 
1. Were the goals clearly stated in 30 day measurable 


□ □ 



outcomes? 



2. Were methods of collaborative problem solving employed 
when designing an intervention?: 

- identifying the problem 

- clarifying the goal 

- brainstorming 

- selecting strategies based on decision making 
criteria 
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GOOD DODD 0 □ 




3. Was the instructional assessment on-going in order to 
continually fine tune the assessment /intervention? 

4. Were the materials/ people/ etc. prepared or listed for 

the intervention? 

5. Was a management system designed to support the 

intervention? 

6. Was a monitoring system designed to facilitate the 

intervention and fade of support? 

OUTCOME (follow-up evaluation) 

1. Was progress determined (acquisition/ retention)? 

2. Were the interventions successful? 

3. Are there additional issues that need to be address 
through the 1ST? 

4. Was the degree of need reviewed? 

5. Will a MDE be required? 

6. Were the parents involved/ informed of the progress? 



a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


Q 


a 


□ 


a 


□ 


a 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 



COMMENTS: 



Part III 



HOW 1ST FUNCTIONS FOR STUDENTS 
WITH DISABILITIES 



Objectives 

1. To describe the relationship between the philosophy of instructional support 
and the delivery of specially designed instruction for students with disabilities 
in general education classroom settings. 

2. To examine the relationship between 1ST and specially designed instruction 
in terms of a "continuum" of services. 

3. To clarify the roles of the 1ST relative to individual support teams for 
students with disabilities who are included in general education settings. 



A Shared Philosophy: Approaches to Support St udents with Diverge 
Needs in the General Education Setting 

Instructional support and special education are two intervention models designed 
to provide educational supports that enhance an individual student's ability to 
learn successfully. Before discussing the relationship between these two models in 
practice, it is helpful to summarize briefly the rationale and philosophical basis 
upon which each model of support is built. 

Instructional Support. In its most narrow interpretation, 1ST functions as a 
prereferral intervention model (see Graden, Casey & Christenson, 1985). These 
models are designed to provide the necessary supports and expertise to enable "at 
risk" students to experience greater academic success while remaining in the general 
education classroom. Assessment, problem-solving, and the development of 
instructional intervention plans focus on the match between the academic 
environment of the classroom and an individual student's learning needs. The 
intended outcome of the 1ST process is to develop strategies and accommodations 
that bridge existing gaps between the current instructional environment and the 
needs of an individual student. 



./ 



From an individual building, classroom, and teacher perspective, investing 
resources in a responsive and active Instructional Support Team has long-term 
educational benefits that extend to all students in the general education classroom. 
Over time, teacher collaboration and involvement in the implementation of 
instructional adaptations developed through the 1ST process is likely to increase the 
capacity of individual classroom teachers to alter instruction to accommodate 
student needs. In other words, the 1ST process provides a vehicle through which 
individual teachers and support personnel expand their expertise by participating in 
a collaborative problem-solving forum about student-specific issues that are 
meaningful to them. In the course of developing effective interventions for 
individual learners, the knowledge base of the team and each of its individual 
members is increased. Other students become beneficiaries of this expanded 
knowledge and experiential base. 

Special Education. Special education services are available to students who have 
identified disabilities that create challenges to learning. As required by law. 
Individual Education Plans (IEPs) are developed after a comprehensive 
multidisciplinary evaluation, designed to identify current levels of performance and 
individual needs, is completed. These plans identify individual learner goals as 
well as the type and intensity of support services necessary to assist the learner in 
achieving these goals. The intent of this sequence of activities is to identify and 
consider the unique needs of a learner independent of a particular program 
placement. Only after individual needs are identified and prioritized does the issue 
of placement become a legitimate topic of discussion. When placement is being 
considered, the law is clear that multidisciplinary evaluation teams must first 
consider whether a student's individual needs can be addressed in a general 
education classroom with the use of supplemental services and supports before 
recommending any placement that removes the student from the general education 
environment. 



TST and Special Education: A Comparison of Implementatio n Practices 



1ST and special education share a focus on responding to individual needs as a 
means of promoting academic and social growth. The way in which this occurs, 
however, differs when each model is implemented separately. Table 1 provides a 
comparison between the practices characteristic of 1ST and special education. A look 
at both the similarities and the differences will provide a basis for considering how, 
in practice, these models interface. 



fer 
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Pvamininff th<» 'TnnHnuum " - 1ST Should Not End mere Speci al 
Education Begins 

The comparison above clearly illustrates a commonality in what is done to support 
students in 1ST and special education programs. Differences are evident, however, 
in exactly how, what, where, and to what extent these supports are provided. In 
spirit 1ST and special education share a focus on the general education classroom as 
the context in which supports are provided. In practice, however, this does not 
characterize all special education programs, nor is 1ST pursued with equal fidelity 
everywhere. This situation is illustrated by the extreme variability across districts 
within Pennsylvania and across the country, and by the proportion of students with 
similar disability classifications who are educated in regular dass vs. special class or 
special school settings (see Danielson & Bellamy, 1989; Blackman, 1989). It is 
difficult to discredit the interpretation that factors unrelated to the characteristics 
and needs of students (e.g., number of identified students, availability of alternativ 
programs, experience /skill in implementing supports m general education settings) 
influence the type of educational placements in which students are served 
(Danielson & Bellamy, 1989). 

The difficulty encountered in operationalizing two concepts - the least restrictive 
environment (LRE), and the continuum of services, helps to explain \^ S . vs J?“ b , 1 ^ 
In an effort to ensure that students with disabilities are educated in the . least 
restrictive environment, federal and state special education law require that a 
11 continuum of alternative placements [be] available to meet "eeda o 
handicapped children for special education and related services (Federal Registe , 
1977 p 42497) This language has reinforced a mode of thinking that directly links 
services to settings . In this framework, the least restrictive environment equals the 
general" education “classroom. If a student is not successful m the general education 
classroom, s/he is placed in a "more restrictive" pull-out program or self-contained 
special education classroom in order to receive specially designed instruction. In his 
critique of the "continuum" concept, as it has come to be known, Taylor (1988) 

writes: 

most restrictive placements are also the most segregated and offer the 
most intensive services; least restrictive placements are the most 
integrated and independent and offer the least intensive services 

(p. 43). 

Similar practices occur within general education, where specialized s ^PPort 
programs (e.g.. Chapter 1, bilingual education) are frequently avaiiable to students 
only through pull-out models, because these services are viewed as either not 
available or not possible to deliver within the general education classroom. 

Within this framework, it is natural to view 1ST as the first step in an ordered array 
of services, since it is focused on maintaining a student who is no ? 

experiencing success within the general education classroom. In such a paradigm. 
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1ST is tried, and if fails to work, special education moves in to respond to the 
problems with more "specialized" approaches. Thus, 1ST is viewed as ending where 
special education begins. This sequential thinking reinforces the major problem 
associated with the concept of the least restrictive environment: the LRE principle 
confuses segregation and integration on the one hand with intensity of services on 
the other. 

Current thinking, reinforced by a series of federal court decisions, separates the issue 
of service intensity from that of service location. Within this framework, a variety 
of supports are available in an array of placements. Supports, services, and the way 
in which they are provided are driven by student need and instructional 
circumstances rather than the location of a placement. Within this context, the 
relationship between programs designed to provide instructional support, and those 
developed to provide special education services in inclusive settings, need to be 
reconsidered. 



From Philosophy to Practice: The IST/Special Education Interface 

There are two scenarios that describe the circumstances under which 1ST and special 
education programs most commonly interface in schools. The first occurs when the 
1ST process plays itself out, and short-term interventions in the general education 
classroom are insufficient to bridge the gap between a student's needs and the 
instructional delivery of the general education classroom. This situation triggers a 
referral for a multidisciplinary evaluation. The second scenario takes into account 
the supports that the 1ST may provide to students identified as exceptional who are 
in general education classrooms. 

IST-Initiated Referrals to Special Education 

The fact that a student may ultimately be referred to and found in need of special 
education services at the end of the 1ST process does not necessarily mean a removal 
of that student from the general education classroom. Rather, it suggests a 
mismatch between the student's learning needs and the existing resources and 
structure of the general education classroom. In some cases, the 1ST process may 
identify the instructional environment necessary for success, but the resources 
necessary to maintain these circumstances are beyond those that can be provided by 
general education alone. Special education represents a source of supplemental 
service and supports for eligible students that, unlike 1ST, is not time limited. As 
reflected in the LRE requirement of federal and state law, these resources can and 
should be focused on enabling a student to benefit from the educational 
environment of the general education classroom. Occasionally, the 1ST process may 
not result in the identification of the necessary conditions for learning. Additional 
expertise /specialists as part of the MDE may be needed to identify the necessary 
instructional conditions for successful learning. 
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1ST and Exceptional Students in the General Ed Classroom 

Students who are labeled exceptional and are found to be eligible for special 
education have been found to need some type of specially designed instruction in 
order to learn. In many situations, these supports can be provided to students in the 
context of the general education classroom, with the use of supplementary aides and 
services . In the past, this approach has been common only for students whose needs 
for support were limited, and whose instructional goals were the same or only 
slightly different than those of the rest of the students (i.e., mainstreaming). More 
recently, educators have developed a technology of support that enables students 
with a wide array of abilities to be successfully accommodated within the general 
education classroom. An inclusive approach to education necessitates new roles 
and responsibilities for both general and special education teaching staff, and a 
recognition that intensity of service is a variable independent of location and 
placement. 

Planning an educational program for an eligible student during the IEP process 
should feature a consideration of how his/her needs might be accommodated in a 
general education classroom. In designing this program, the ongoing involvement 
of the Instructional Support Team should be articulated. As indicated in Section 
14,24(b)(4) of the Special Education Regulations, 1ST services can be used for students 
who are enrolled in special education programs. That section indicates that 1ST can 
be utilized to "...Provide services to individual exceptional students if required by 
the students’ IEPs...". The steps that describe this planning process and the potential 
involvement of the 1ST team members are detailed in Table 2. This discussion is 
based on the premise that there is a logical area of expertise and/or instructional 
responsibility that justifies the regular educator's involvement when the Individual 
Support Team is used to support the inclusion of the eligible student. This 
discussion is also based on the assumption that there is likely to be overlapping 
membership between the IEP team and the 1ST in most situations. 

The 1ST structure, personnel, and the building-based orientation toward looking for 
solutions to accommodate individual learners represent important contextual 
variables when developing support plans for students with disabilities who are 
included in the general education classroom. Like the 1ST support teacher who 
examines environmental variables and existing resources to determine how to 
bridge gaps between an individual student’s learning needs and the instructional 
environment, the IEP team draws upon and uses the resources available within the 
school to provide the necessary supports to enable a student identified as exceptional 
to succeed in the general education classroom. 1ST expertise and resources represent 
one potential source of support for eligible students within the general education 
classroom. Resources available through special education funding represent 
another. Thus, the special education student, when served in an inclusive setting, 
brings to the general education classroom those specialized services and resources 
reflected in his/her IEP. In using these resources to create an instructional match 
between the general education classroom and the needs of the student, it is clear that 



other students in the class can also benefit from the availability of additional 
supports within the classroom triggered by the presence of a student with a 
disability. 

When eligible students are included in regular classes, the Instructional Support 
Team can assist the regular class teacher in making accommodations that will help 
the student to succeed in the regular class environment. The team can also plan for 
regular education supportive services that will help the teacher meet the student's 
needs. There is not a prescribed formula that precisely distinguishes where the 
work of special educators and general educators begin and end. However, while the 
support teacher may provide consultation to the inclusion process (see Table 2), s/he 
may not serve as an in-class teacher or tutor for the eligible students. Rather, the 
service to these students is provided by the Instructional Support Team through the 
regular education continuum of services. Of course, the support teacher, as a 
member of the 1ST should facilitate, and not inhibit, the appropriate and effective 
connections between the student’s regular and special program teachers. Special 
educators have always served as consultants to regular class teachers for their 
included students, and these relationships should be encouraged. Beyond this 
restriction, the team structures developed to guide the instructional planning and 
support processes associated with both 1ST and inclusive program placements 
empower its team members to make decisions about roles and responsibilities that 
are equitable, instructionally responsible, congruent with an identified student's IEP, 
and likely to yield educational benefits. 

The old adage that the whole is greater than the sum of its separate parts is an apt 
observation about 1ST and inclusion initiatives. While each can and does operate 
separately in buildings throughout Pennsylvania, they have the potential to become 
much more than two distinct "initiatives" when the rationale and intent behind 
each is blended and integrated within the general approach to education that is 
adopted by a building. In other words, when seen as separate initiatives, each is 
limited in scope to a specific group of students for whom traditional classroom 
practices often present instructional challenges. As general educators become 
involved in designing and implementing instructional accommodations for a wider 
array of students with different needs and abilities, the inherent variability within 
the entire classroom, rather than the needs of just one or two who are "different," 
becomes the focus of the teaching team. When this perspective occurs, the shared 
expertise available through a wider variety of professionals focused on the general 
education instructional environment can truly be channeled to benefit all students. 



Conclusions 

As seamless systems of support for all students are developed in schools, the need to 
maintain rigid distinctions between different teams designed to provide unique 
functions may diminish. Rather, a perspective may evolve that the school faculty, 
administrator and parents join a various times to perform specific activities that are 
needed to support the student. In this scenario, the faculty and parents provide 



instructional support as an umbrella term to all students. Some may receive 
instructional support for as short period as a pre-referral procedure, while others are 
assisted over longer periods, as is the case with eligible students. 

Facilitating this blending of teams is the fact that these different functions have 
similar philosophies and operating procedures. For example, both pre-referral and 
inclusion functions make ample use of the problem-solving process, instructional 
assessment, and instructional adaptations. For this reason, training in these 
functions can often be coordinated by various training groups (e.g., 1ST and 
GATEWAYS) so that school faculties see these as generic effective practices that are 
used for different functions rather than as distinctively different entities. For 
example, one instructional adaptations training may address classroom 
accomodations during pre-referral intervention and inclusion. In coordinating 
training in this way, consultants may need to "step out of role" in order to model 
collaboration and program coherence for their trainees. 
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PART IV 



THE USE OF COACHING AND 
GUIDED PRACTICE 
IN INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 

TRAINING 



THE USE OF COACHING AND 
GUIDED PRACTICE 

IN INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT TRAINING 



Overhead 1 (Traditional Staff Development) 

Traditional staff development for teachers has been found to be ineffective, with 
teachers who have participated in training remaining unchanged. They often 
attend "set and get" workshops in which they are passive recipients of "out of town" 
expertise. These "one-shot" training sessions, accompanied by little or no follow-up, 
do not give teachers the opportunity to apply newly learned skills in the classroom . 
Weak training designs often overemphasize theory, while providing little in the 
way of practical application. Bernal and Torres (1990) describe current staff 
development efforts as "content rich and process poor" because training approaches 
do not encourage classroom use of new skills or give teachers time to experiment 
with new strategies. Therefore, many training manuals are left to gather dust on the 
shelf and many teachers continue to maintain the status quo. 



Activity 

Ask participants the following: 

1. How many staff development sessions have you attended in the last two 
years? 

Of that number, how many times have you been given the opportunity to 
fully master the new skills and apply them effectively in your classroom? 



2 . 



Key Points 

The trainer is to acknowledge that traditional staff development for teachers is not 
always designed effectively. Reinforce the fact that 1ST training is a statewide 
teacher training effort which is designed very differently from traditional in-service 
approaches and which is based on the research on effective approaches to staff 
development. 

Overhead 2 (Teachers Can Be Wonderful Learners) 

Research tells us that teachers can be wonderful learners. They can implement a 
new curricula and master new teaching strategies, if training is provided under the 
appropriate conditions. Those who criticize teachers' motivation or ability to learn 
and change their behavior have misconceptions about the principles of staff 
development. Joyce and Showers (1983) believe that "teachers have been undersold 
as learners simply because inadequate training has been provided" (p. 2). 

Overhead 3 (Quote on Adaptation) 

It is critical to the field of education that "teachers can be wonderful learners." 
Because the classroom environment is constantly changing, it is essential that 
teachers be able to continually adapt and change their teaching behaviors. 

Activity 

Ask participants the following: 

1. What do you think this quote means? 

2. Why do you think that growth and change are so critical to the field of 
teaching? 

3. How have educators adapted in order to meet the needs of students at-risk? 
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Overhead 4 (Goals of Staff Development) 

Although school improvement is the primary goal of staff development, people 
improvement is necessary for school improvement to take place. It is the people in 
schools who must change if schools are to facilitate the learning of all children. 
Therefore, the focus of staff development should be on changing instructional 
strategies, rather than on changing students. However, the effectiveness of staff 
development should be determined by the improvements that students are able to 
make. The effectiveness of 1ST training will be determined by the improvements 
that students who receive instructional support are able to make in the regular 
classroom. 

The second goal of staff development is to increase student learning. Educators now 
know what teaching strategies can be used to assist average students in achieving 
what only the top ten percent of students normally achieve. They also know that 
students in the lower quartiles can make comparable gains (Bernal & Torres, 1990). 
In 1990, Dr. James A. Tucker, the former director of the Bureau of Special Education 
in Pennsylvania, stated that "It is not necessary to fund further research on what 
works. We know what works. It is time to do it" (p. 13). 

A third goal of staff development is to foster collegial interaction and collaboration 
among teachers. This collaboration can assist teachers in the transfer of new skills to 
the classroom. 

Key Points 

Trainers may wish to emphasize that the 1ST initiative and training addresses all 
three of the goals of staff development. Therefore, it goes far beyond simply 
meeting the needs of students. 

Overhead 5 (Effective Approaches to Staff Development) 
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Activity 



PRIOR to showing this transparency, trainers may wish to ask participants to 
consider the following: 

Think back to the "best" in-service session that you have ever attended. 

I why do you consider this in-service session the "best" that you have ever 
attended? 

2. What words can you use to describe effective in-service training? 

Research indicates that teachers prefer in-service sessions which are personally 
relevant and which help to meet their needs within the classroom (Holly, 1982). 
Although it is important to provide teachers with the theoretical background 
underlying new strategies so that they have a conceptual understanding, it is 
important to design staff development programs which are practical and concrete. 

Because traditional staff development programs are often "one-shot" sessions 
teachers frequently do not get the opportunity to share what works for hern and 
what they have learned, to experiment with newly learned strategies, and to ch g 
their teaching behaviors. In addition, teachers rarely have a professional wtihin the 
school who is able to provide "on-call assistance" and follow-up within the 

classroom. 

Classroom teachers from three rural school districts in Western Pennsylvania were 
interviewed about their 1ST training in September of 1994 They stated that their 
1ST training was different from other in-service training in that it was practical and 
applicable to the classroom. Most of these teachers attended several days of training 
and were provided with the "on-call assistance" of the support teacher or 
Instructional Support Consultant. 



Overhead 6 (Components of Effective Staff Development) 

Joyce and Showers (1980) have researched the components of staff development 
which have been found to be the most effective. They have included all of these 
components in their model of staff development. If teachers are provided with 
modeling, practice, feedback, and direct coaching, the majority of them will be able 
to transfer new learning to their classroom. If follow-up, in the form of coaching, is 
not provided, approximately 90% of training is lost and is never transferred to the 
classroom. 



Activity 



Ask participants the following: 

1. Why do you think that coaching and follow-up are so critical in effective 
teacher training? 

Overhead 7 (Executive Control) 

The goal of an effective training design is for teachers to develop "executive control" 
( of the new skills. It means much more than simply developing observable skills. 

Teachers need assistance in developing the thought processes which are necessary to 
modify strategies to meet the needs of their unique learners and then to evaluate 
their impact. If teachers do not think conceptually about what they are taught, and 
how and why the new strategies are important, they are unable to transfer the new 
skills to their classrooms in an effective manner. 

Overhead 8 (Importance of Overlearning) 

In order to minimize the amount of learning that has to take place during the 
transfer of a new skill to the classroom, simulated practice is necessary. Simulated 
practice allows teachers to practice in situations which closely approximate the 
conditions of the classroom. If teachers overlearn (continue practicing the skill after 
the level when acceptable performance is achieved), the transfer of the skill from 
the training site to the classroom will be an easier one. Simulations and actual work 
with students will occur as a part of 1ST training. 

Sustained practice is also necessary for the mastery and transfer of new skills. 
Showers, Joyce, and Bennett (1987) state that teachers need about 25 teaching 
episodes during which the new strategy is used before they are able to fully transfer 
the strategy. 
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Because teaching often takes place in very confusing and active settings, it is 
important for teachers to reach automaticity in their performance of new skills. 
Bloom (1986) states that "the mastery of any skill depends on the ability to perform it 
unconsciously with speed and accuracy while consciously carrying on other brain 
functions" (p. 70). Overlearning is necessary for teachers who want to reach 
automaticity of new 1ST strategies. 

Activity 

Ask participants the following: 

1. What teaching behaviors do you perform automatically within the 
classroom? 

2. How long did it take you to reach automaticity in those behaviors? 

3. What assisted you in reaching automaticity? 

4. Are there other teaching techniques which you have attempted to master, but 
did not? Was the failure to reach automaticity a factor in your inability to 
master these techniques? 

- - Overhead 9 (The Discomfort of Effective Training) 

There is a certain amount of discomfort associated with change and the learning of 
new skills. Learning new skills requires greater effort than simply continuing to use 
the old ones. Teachers cannot expect to achieve executive control of new skills 
during initial training sessions. Therefore, teachers often feel awkward and 
uncomfortable in their attempts to learn new skills, which results in unpleasurable 
practice. If teachers do not realize that this discomfort is normal and an expected 
part of the training sequence, they may avoid practice or develop a resistance to 
training. 

Activity 

Ask participants the following: 

1. How are teachers and students similar in their reactions to change and the 
learning of new skills? 

2. What do you as teachers do to assist students through this change process? 

3. What can 1ST consultants and support teachers do to assist teachers through 
the change process? 
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Overhead 10 (Quote on Practice) 

Teachers who need the most practice in the learning of new skills will experience 
the most discomfort from the change process. Therefore, those teachers who most 
need to change their teaching behaviors in order to facilitate the learning of all 
children will be the ones who avoid practice and resist training. 

Overhead 11 (The Problem of Transfer) 

Activity 

Ask participants to answer true or false to the statement on transfer and to justify 
their responses. Then share the correct response and the reasoning the follows. 

Teachers have to handle a multitude of problems and situations throughout their 
day. Even if excellent training has been provided, it is difficult for teachers to get the 
on-the-job training that they need under sometimes difficult circumstances. 
Teachers must be able to decide on the appropriateness of strategies and adjust them 
to meet the needs of their students, and will only be able to do so with assistance and 
follow-up. Joyce and Showers (1980) discuss the importance of follow-up by stating: 

If the theory of a new approach is well presented, the approach is 
demonstrated, practice is provided under simulated conditions 
with careful and consistent feedback, and that practice is 
followed by application in the classroom with coaching and 
further feedback, it is likely that the vast majority of teachers will 
be able to expand their repertoire to the point where they can 
utilize a wide variety of approaches to teaching and curriculum. 

If any of these components are left out, the impact of training 
will be weakened in the sense that fewer numbers of people will 
progress to the transfer level (which is the only level that has 
significant meaning for school improvement) (p. 384). 

In the Instructional Support initiative, assistance and coaching in the classroom are 
provided by the support teacher. 
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Overhead 12 (The Definition of Coaching) 



The primary purpose of the coaching which is provided by the support teacher is for 
teachers to utilize 1ST training and strategies to the extent that we are able to note 
their effects on students. Coaching allows teachers to work collaboratively, to reflect 
on their instruction, and to utilize a shared language. Coaching should begin 
immediately after training has occurred, allowing the support teacher and classroom 
teacher to experiment with the new strategies and to determine their impact on 
students. 

Overhead 13 (The Value of Coaching) 

Of the five essential training elements (refer to overhead 6), the coaching element is 
viewed by researchers as the most important. Coaching allows for consistent 
classroom follow-up and provides teachers with the guided practice which is 
essential of the transfer of new skills. As the skill levels of the teachers increase, the 
coaching gradually moves to a cognitive focus. The support teacher and classroom 
teacher act as collaborative problem-solvers, by exploring and analyzing the effects of 
new strategies. 
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Overhead 14 (The Benefits of Coaching) 

./ 

In identical training sessions, coached teachers practice new strategies more 
frequently, attained greater skill levels, and used strategies more effectively with 
students. Coached teachers were more willing to experiment with new strategies 
and were more likely to teach the new strategies to their students. Coached teachers 
also remembered and used their strategies for longer periods of time and possessed a 
more thorough understanding of the strategies which they were using (Joyce & 
Showers, 1988). Therefore, the coaching which is provided by support teachers can 
greatly facilitate the transfer of 1ST training and strategies to the classroom. 

Overhead 15 (The Process of Coaching) 

The coaching process has four major functions. First, coaching allows the support 
teacher and classroom teacher to collaborate throughout a difficult learning process. 
This companionship allows teachers to check perceptions, share frustrations and 
successes, and watch each other try out new strategies. The companionship provided 
by the support teacher not only makes it easier to learn new strategies, but it also 
makes it a more pleasurable experience. Teachers need to feel good about 
themselves and their skills during their first practice sessions with students. 
Second, the coaching process allows the support teacher to assist with guided 
practice and give feedback to classroom teachers as they continue their practice in 
the classroom. This practice helps the classroom teacher to work through problem 
areas and reach automaticity. Third, coaching assists teachers in their selection of 
strategies and gives close attention to the appropriateness of their use. Fourth, the 
coaching process allows classroom teachers, with the assistance of the support 
teacher, to adapt new strategies to meet the needs of different students. The support 
teacher is able to focus on the behavior of the student and the impact of the strategy 
on the student, while the classroom teacher continues to perfect the mechanics of 
the strategy. 
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Overheads 



TRADITIONAL 

APPROACHES 




POSITIVE OUTCOMES 
Access, eligibility, due process 
Education for ALL 
Individualization 
Smaller class size 
Recognition of student strengths 



NEGATIVE OUTCOMES 
Over-referral 
Over-identification 
Over-crowded programs 
Kids "slipping through cracks" 
Unnecessary segregation 
Fragmented learning 
Child-deficit model 
Perpetuation of expert model 
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Overhead 2 





A young man was walking 
down a deserted beach just 
before dawn. In the distance 
he saw a frail old man. 



As he approached the old 
man, he saw him picking 
up stranded starfish and 
throwing them back into 
the sea. 



j The young man gazed in wonder as the 

\\ old man again and again threw the small 

vTJf 0* starfish from the sand to the water. He 

/ asked him, "Why do you spend so much 



of time?" 

The old man explained that the stranded starfish 
would die if left in the morning sun. But there must 
be thousands of beaches and millions of starfish," 
exclaimed the young man. "How can your effort make 
any difference?" The old man looked down at the 
small starfish in his hand and as he threw it to safety 
in the sea, he said; 

"It makes a difference to this one!" 




energy doing what seems to be a waste 
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1ST 

TRAINING OBJECTIVES 



1 . To articulate the general 
and specific purposes of the 
Instructional Support Team 
process. 



2. To describe how the 1ST 
process functions, including 
the personnel, steps and 
timelines involved in its 
successful implementation. 



Overhead 4 



All About 1ST 



What do you 
know? 



What do you I What did vou 
want to find I learn? 
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1ST 

MISSION STATEMENT 



In July of 1990, the Pennsylvania Special 
Education Rules and Regulations introduced the 
Instructional Support Team Initiative. In many 
ways, this initiative mirrored as well as expanded 
upon prior initiatives to form a comprehensive 
state-wide system to address the diverse learning 
needs of students who become frustrated, lose 
interest, and flounder during their elementary 
school years. 

The mission of Instructional Support is to identify 
students who are at-risk of school failure and to 
provide them with the type of academic, 
communication, social/ emotional, and behavioral 
support needed to succeed in school. Its intent is 
to create a seamless system where no student 
suffers from the lack of support. This is 
accomplished through the development of 
collaborative school-based structures where team 
building, shared expertise, and teacher 
empowerment occur for the betterment of 
students and teachers alike. 
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Overhead 6 



INSTRUCTIONAL .SUPPORT A PROCESS 

wmr.H INCLUDES. 
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1. Identifying students who 
need academic, behavioral, 
communication and social/ 
emotional support 

2. Convening 1ST meetings to 
advocate for the specific 
needs of students. 

3. Applying intervention and 
management strategies. 

4. Providing in classroom 
support for students and 
teachers. 

5. Expanding the capability 
of classroom teachers by 
involving them in team- 
decision making, problem 
solving and guided practice. 

6. Monitoring intervention 
implementation and 
student progress. 

7 Determining how best to 
meet the needs of students 
through a continuum of 
services. 
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Curriculum Adaptations 



degree of need 



Volunteer, Peers, Instructional MA ^^ STO ° m 
Teacher, Support Teacher, Others 



'minimum' 



laximum' 



I minimum 






l 


1 maximum 





Coulter, Coulter, Paul, 1989. 



Imaximum 



minimum 



Amount of Time Needed for 
P lanning and Instruction 



The purpose of 1ST is to create the conditions 
which will enable the child to experience success. 
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THE 

GUIDED PRACTICE MODEL 




Do It 
.With Mel 



Provide 

Guided 

Practice 




Provide 
Independent 
Practice 
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KEY PERSONNEL 



Regional and IU 
Consultants 



Instructional Support 

Teams 



Support Teachors 
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Overhead 11 



SUPPORT TEACHER’S 

ROLE 

F - facilitate change 



adapt 

assist 

C - coordinate 
collaborate 
collect 

communicate 

T - train 

S - systematically collect 
and organize data 
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1ST 

COLLABORATIVE 
PROBLEM 
SOLVING 
PROCESS 

A Naturalistic 

Assessment 

Social-Emotional 
Behavior 
Academic 
rn m i m m^d oa 

ENTRY 

Request for Assistance 
Teacher Intel view 
(parent / student) 
Observation(s) 
Per manent Products 
Records Review 
Inventories / Checklists 
Parent Notification 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

hypothesis 

forming 

Assess needs and 
knowledge to determine 
instructional match 
(based on entry level data 
collection). 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

VERIFYING 

Goal Setting 
Brainstorming 
Implementing 
Managing/Supporting 
Monitoring 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

OUTCOME 

Follow-up. redesign* or 
evaluate. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Overhead 13 B 



1ST 

COLLABORATIVE 

PROBLEM 

SOLVING 

PROCESS 

A Naturalistic 

Assessment 



Social-Emotional 

Behavior 

Academic 

r/Mnm im <rJ ^ on 



ENTRY 
Request for Assistance 
Teacher Interview 
(parent / student) 
Observation^) 
Permanent Products 
Records Review 

Inventories/Checklists 

Parent Notification 

forming 

Assess needs and 
knowledge to determine 
instructional match 
(based on entry level data 
collection). 

**VEIUFnNG* 
Goal Setting 
Brainstorming 
im plementing 
Managing/Supporting 
Monitoring 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

OUTCOME 
Follow-up. redesign* or 
evaluate. 
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KID WATCHING 



Phases of the 1ST Process 



Max. Time 



. Request for Assistance 
A Explain Process 
Inventories 
Interviews 
Observations 
Records 

Permanent Products 
Parent Notification 



t 




A SYSTEMATIC SEARCH FOR WHAT WORKS! 

Overhead 14 
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Decisions made continually through process 




KID WATCHING 



Phases of the 1ST Process 



Max. Time 



Request for Assistance 

Explain Process 

Inventories 

Interviews 

Observations 

Records 

Permanent Products 
Parent Notification 



Prior Knowledge 
Instructional Expectations 
Needs 

Avenues (approaches) 




A SYSTEMATIC SEARCH FOR WHAT WORKS! 

Overhead 15 
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Decisions made continually through process 




The Child “At-Risk” 




a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

Coping Skill Deficiencies: 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 108 

Overhead 16 



KID WATCHING 



Phases of the 1ST Process 



Max. Time 



. Request for Assistance 
A Explain Process 
Inventories 
Interviews 
Observations 
Records 

Permanent Products 
Parent Notification 



Prior Knowledge 
Instructional Expectations 
Needs 

Avenues (approaches) 



Goal Setting 
Interventions 
Instructional Match 
Management 
Monitoring 



t 




A SYSTEMATIC SEARCH FOR WHAT WORKS! 

Overhead 17 

d 
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Decisions made continually through process 



KID WATCHING 



Phases of the 1ST Process 



Max. Time 



. Request for Assistance 
i i Explain Process 
Inventories 
Interviews 
Observations 
Records 

Permanent Products 
Parent Notification 



Prior Knowledge 
Instructional Expectations 
Needs 

Avenues (approaches) 



Goal Setting 
Interventions 
Instructional Match 
Management 
Monitoring 



Progress Rate 
Degree of Need 
Redesign 
Re-evaluation 




A SYSTEMATIC SEARCH FOR WHAT WORKS! 
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Traditional Staff Development 



* "Set and Get" Mentality 

(Sparks, 1994) 

* One-Shot Training Sessions 

(Joyce & Showers, 1982) 

* Weak Training Designs 

(Desmarais, 1992) 

* Content Rich and Process Poor 

(Bernal & Torres, 1990) 

* Overemphasis on Theory 

(Joyce & Showers, 1988) 

Lack of Transfer to the Classroom 

(Joyce & Showers, 1988) 

* Lack of Follow-Up 

(Bernal & Torres, 1990) 
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Teachers 

Can 

Be 

Wonderful 

Learners! 

(Joyce & Showers, 1983) 
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"Adaptation is essential. 
There is no endeavor where 
lack of growth is more 
clearly and desperately 
damaging than teaching . " 

(Joyce & Showers, 1983, p. 31) 
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Goals of Staff Development 

* Promote School 
Improvement 

* Increase Student Learning 

* Foster Collegial 
Collaboration 



(Joyce & Showers, 1988) 
(Bernal & Torres, 1990) 




Effective Approaches to 
Staff Development 
* Viewed as: 

Practical 

Concrete 

Ongoing 

* Provide time for: 

Sharing 
Experimenting 
Modifying Behavior 

* Incorporate: 

On-call Assistance 
Follow-up 

(Joyce & Showers, 1983) 
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® Components of Effective 

Staff Development 

* Presentation of Theory 

* Modeling 

* Simulated Practice 

c 

* Structured Feedback 

* Coaching and Guided 
Practice 

(Joyce & Showers, 1980) 

\_ 

o lie 
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"Executive control consists of 
understanding the purpose and 
rationale of the skill and knowing 
how to adapt it to students, apply 
it to subject matter, modify or 
create instructional materials 
attendant to its use, organize 
students to use it, and blend it 
with other instructional 
approaches to develop a smooth 
and powerful whole . " 



(Joyce & Showers, 1983, p. 8) 



Importance of Overlearning 

* Simulated Practice 

* Sustained Practice 

* Automaticity 

(Joyce & Showers, 1983) 

(Bloom, 1986) 
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The Discomfort of Effective 

Training 

* Requires greater effort 
than the status quo 

* New skills feel more 
awkward than familiar 
ones 

* Risk involved 

* Reduces the pleasure of 
practice 

* Often leads to avoidance 
and resistance to training 

(Joyce & Showers, 1983) 
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"The teacher who needs the 
most practice is the one 
most likely to avoid that 
practice . " 

(Joyce & Showers, 1983, p. 9) 



BACK. Id, 

School 
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The Problem of Transfer 



True or False: 

If teachers attend a 
workshop where a skill is 
explained, demonstrated, 
and practiced, they will need 
no further learning to 
transfer that skill into their 
active teaching repertoire. 

FALSE! 



(Joyce & Showers, 1983) 



Coaching- 

"A process in which 
education professionals 
assist each other in 
negotiating the distance 
between acquiring new skills 
or teaching strategies and 
applying them skillfully and 
effectively for instruction. " 



(Showers, 1985, p. 46) 
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The Value of Coaching 

* Most important element in 
successful training 

* Provides a structured 
format for follow-up 

* Extends training into the 
classroom through guided 
practice 

* Provided by the support 
teacher 

(Joyce & Showers, 1983) 
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Benefits of Coaching 



Coached Teachers: 

* Practice more frequently 

* Attain greater skill levels 

* Use strategies more 
effectively with students 

* Establish a clearer 
cognitive basis for 
strategies 

(Joyce & Showers, 1988) 
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The Process of Coaching 

* Companionship 

* Guided Practice and 
Technical Feedback 

* Analysis of Application 

* Adaptation to Students 



(Joyce & Showers, 1983) 
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